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It is particularly requested that all letters 
respecting subscriptions, the delivery of 
copies, and other business matters, be ad- 
dressed to the Pustisner, and not to the 
Epirtor. 








LITERATURE, 


The Rolls of the Court of Attachments of the 
Royal Forest of Waltham, in the County of 
Essex. Printed by order of the Epping 
Forest Commissioners. 


THE Epping Forest Commissioners, in the 
course of their inquiry, have found it neces- 
sary to publish the Rolls of the Court of 
Attachments, or Verderers’ Court, a Court 
whose duty it was to hear all offences relating 
to vert and venison, that is, damage to the 
soil and food, and damage to the beasts of 
the forests. These rolls are, we believe, al- 
most an unique publication ; we are not aware 
of any other Forest Court Rolls having been 
published, and hence these have a peculiar 
value of their own, for they show what was 
the actual practical working of those Forest 
Laws, of which we hear so much and know 
so little. With the exception of the Charter 
of the Forest, and the other statutes on 
Forestal matters, Manwood’s Forest Laws, 
and that small part of the 44th Institute 
that treats of Forest Courts, we have very 
little information of what those laws were 
of which we find so many and so frequent 
complaints in our history. These rolls fur- 
nish the justification of the complaints, and 
from them we learn that the Forest Laws 
were quite as bad as they are usually repre- 
sented. 

Unfortunately, these rolls only go back 
to 1713; the older records of the Court 
appear to have been lost, and therefore we 
have only the Forest Courts in their decay ; 
but when we see how the law was adminis- 
tered under the House of Hanover, we can 
imagine the administration under the House 
of Plantagenet. It would seem that the 
forest now known as Epping, was originally 
called Waltham Forest. It was for forest 
purposes divided into eleven walks, over 
each of which there was a master and under 
keeper. In addition to these local officers, 
there were also rangers to look after the veni- 
son throughout the forest, and woodwards 
to look after the vert. At the Forest Courts 
all the officers’ names were called over, and 
those not present were fined. Those who 
appeared stated anything that had happened 
to the deer or to the wood since the previous 
Court; and the verderers, who acted as 
judges, decided what should be done in each 
case. As an example, we give some of the 
presentments as to venison at the first 
Court :— 


“Epping Walk.—One Buck found shott, by 
whome knows not. 
New Lodge. . One Sorell killed by Hounds, 
and one Prickett shott, by 
, whome knows not. 
Chingford., , , One Hind killed by a shott, 
but whome knows not. 
One Doe killed by a 
Hound; one Hind - calf 
killed by a Dog, but 
whome knows not. 





Woodford... . 


Noe presentments. 
- + One killed by Lady 
Petre’s Hounds.” 
The following will illustrate the present- 
ments as to vert :-— 


“The Under-Woodwards present James Rey- 
nolds for lopping a horn-beam in East Heynault 
Walk to the value of 3d. 

Nythael Waking of Coly Row, for haveing 
some wood on his cart to the value of 12d. 

John Miller, a slid of greenwood to the value 
of 4d, 

John Tepthay, for a load of oven wood to the 
value of 2s, 6d. 

Eliza Clifford, found with some greenwood.” 


Thus it will be seen that the rule was 
that every deer that was either killed or 
found dead, every load of wood, or even of 
sticks that an old woman might take was 
brought under the notice of the verderers, 
and the offender fined or reprimanded at 
their discretion. 

No person was entitled to have a gun in 
the Forest without a licence from the Chief 
Justice in Eyre entitling him to shoot upon 
the Forest ; and these licences had to be en- 
rolled at the Verderers’ Court before they 
had any validity. Numerous examples of 
these licences are found on the rolls. One 
to Colonel Churchill will show what they 
were like :— 

“ A Lycense signed by L* Abingdon directed to 
ye officers & ministers of his Maj* Forests for Col 
Charles Churchill at seasonable times w" comp* 
& serv to hunt hawk shoot kill and carry away all 
manner of Beasts & Fowle of fforest Chase Park & 
Warren within ye limitts of ye s* fforest without 
lett or molestation (Red and fallow deer only 
excepted) for his desport & recreation only. He al- 
waysfirst acquainting ye Keeper of ye Walk when he 
intends to hunt hawk & shoot therewith. Provided 
he use ye Lycense hereby given w™ y* moderation 
as is fitting dureing my L“** will & pleasure Given 
und" ye hand & seal of ye Chief Justice & Justice 
in Eyre ye 11" of March in ye 12 yeare of 
Queen Anne 1712, ABINGDON.” 


For enrolling these licences the verderers 
charged a fee of three dozen of wine. In 
1723 we find the following order passed :— 


“ Ordered y* every person y* has the permission 
of a Lycense to shoot hunt &c in ye fforest of 
Waltham before he be permitted to enter ye same 
shall pay to ye officers at ye Court when the same 
shail be entred 3 doz" of wine.” 


In order to keep the keepers up to their 
duty, the Court generally gave them any 
gun they took from persons poaching, “ for 
their care and paines in the due execution 
of their office.” 


“The information of Henry Thompson Und' 
Keeper of New Lodge Walk taken upon oath the 
20 day of March 1720 saieth that ab‘ New Yeares 
day last past he mett Thomas Pearse in a feild ad- 
joining to the Forest within ye s* fforest with grey- 

ounds and spaniels and a gun with him which 
gun was taken away at that time by the said 
Henry Thompson and further saith that on fryday 
the 17 day of March instant he mett one Thomas 
Millett in Sewardstown grounds w® Mr. Pan’s grey- 
hounds and spaniels courseing or looking for a hare 
and Mr. Pan was not w" him. 

Jurat Anno et die 

supradict coram 
Thé Webster. 


It is ordered by the verderers of this Court 
resent that Henry Thompson haveing done his 
uty in — away Thomas Pearse’s gun have 

the said gun for his care and paines in takeing 
away ye s* gun according to the duty of a keeper.” 


Sub-rangers. 





——— 


It also appears that the King’s share of 
the penalty paid by persons for stealing deer 
was frequently given to the keepers to excite 
them to greater diligence. 

Not only were unqualified persons not 
allowed to have guns, but also they were not 
allowed to keep dogs unless they had been 
properly expeditated, and we find that at 
fixed times the keepers were sent round the 
Forest to see that all dogs were duly muti- 
lated ; thus, in 1725, we find this entry :-— 

“Tt is ordered by the verderers y* all the 
keepers goe round the severall walks to law all 
dogs according to ye fforest laws y‘ are kept by 
vnqualified persons and yt ye Beadle doe attend 
them to see the same put in execution.” 


Occasionally the keepers seem to have 
made a raid upon some public house or place 
where they suspected dogs or guns were 
illegally kept ; thus, we find them 

“Seizing in ye dwelling-house and stable of 
John Pullham an alehouse keeper in Ilford within 
ye Liberty of the said fforest 2 gunns 2 grey- 

ounds and severall Beagles and spaniells he being 
a person noe way qualified or lycensed to keep the 
same but on ye contrary harbours and encourages 
diveres persons who in a poaching manner shoot 
and destroy the game of ye said florest.” 


Ifany nets or snares were taken by the 
keepers, these were considered too destructive 
engines for the keepers to have possession 
of, and were ordered to be destroyed at once ; 
thus we find in 1718 an order that “ye 
Toyle brought to this Court by Samuel 
Heybourne be burnt or cutt in pieces during 
the sitting thereof.” But the duties of the 
keepers did not only extend to searching for 
guns and dogs, they also searched houses 
and premises to see if a | could find any 
wood cut down and carried away from the 
Forest. In 1717 there seems to have been a 
grand search, and we find the following 
results :— 


“ John Barington found in his yard and House 
round Wood to ye value of 0. §s. 0.” 

Ed Hand & Fra Richetts y* on ye 9° Ma 
found in ther yards one Load of fives Wood too 
out of ye Forest value 0, 10, 0.” 

Peter Sheering of Chigwell Row 9° May 
found in his yard a load of spray Wood which he 
took before ye day value 0. 5s, 0.” 


Another duty of the keepers was to pre- 
vent uncommonable animals being turned 
out on the Forest. The uncommonable ani- 
mals seem to have been any that would 
annoy the deer; among them seem to have 
been geese, for we find it ordered that— 


“Ye Beadle of the Forest give notice to ye poor 
people adjoining to ye forest to keep their geese 
near to their Tome and not to let them ramble 
upon the Forest otherwise to shoot them.” 


To assist the keepers in looking after the 
Forest, in every parish officers known as 
Reeves were appointed, whose duties will be 
seen from the oath that the Verderers’ Court 
administered to them upon their appoint- 
ment :— 


* You shall swear that you will well and truly 
execute ye office of a Reeve in ye parish of —— 
in ye forest of Waltham you shall drive and 
assist ye fforrest’* in driveing ye fforrest as often 
as ye Laws direct or you are thereunto required 
You your selfe shall not Surcharge nor see or 
suffer any pgon to Surcharge or putt any Vncomon- 
able cattle Vpon ye said fforrest But you shall 
be of good Laatiour your selfe towards her 
Maj'* Wild Beasts and ye vert of ye same {forrest 
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you shall not conceal ye offence of any pson what- 
soever either in vert or Venison that shall be done 
within your charge But shall present ye same at 
ye next Court of Attachments or Swainemote 
which shall first happen to be holden for ye same 
fforest And you shall to ye Vttermost of your 
power maintain and keep ye assize of ye fforest 
and in all things ye Queens right defend concern- 
ing ye same soe long as you shall be Reeve there so 
help you God.” 


The reeves marked all the cattle turned 
out upon the forest ; each reeve had a mark 
for his parish, and marked the beasts be- 
longing to it. He was entitled to a fee for 
all beasts he marked ; any cattle not marked 
found upon the forest were impounded by 
the reeves. This seizure of cattle gave rise 
to frequent disputes. Thus in 1718 we find 
the beadle of the Forest presenting Edward 
Jones, of Heatford, for assaulting him and 
pulling him off from his horse, and taking “this, 
y°® said Jones’, horse out of y®* pound.” There 
were fixed days upon which all the cattle 
were to be marked—May 1 and 2, July 10 
and 11, September 2 and 3, November 7 and 8. 

At the time the deer were breeding it was 
necessary that all the cattle should be re- 
moved from the Forest ; and for a month in 
the summer, that is, a fortnight before and 
a fortnight after Old Midsummer Day all 
the cattle were removed from the Forest. 
This was called the “ fence month.” On the 
day fixed for it to begin, the officers of the 
Forest assembled and drove the Forest, that 
is, caused all the cattle to be turned off. 

In 1721 we find an order, signed by Sir 
Robert Walpole, ordering certain repairs to 
be done in Greenwich Park, the expense of 
which was to be defrayed by the sale of 
underling and dead-topped trees from Epping 
Forest. Among these repairs were the 
planting of two hundred elms, three hundred 
and fifty chestnuts, and thirty-four Scotch 
firs. Most likely some of the fine old Scotch 
firs still standing in Greenwich Park belong 
to those then plante 1. 

At times the stock of game and deer in 
the Forest got lower than it ought, and 
when this was the case the Chief Justice in 
Kyre issued his warrant forbidding any 
from being killed until the stock had in- 
creased. The following restraint, signed 
by Lord Tankerville, was issued in 1721 :— 


“Whereas it has been represented to me that 
the stock of Red and fallow deer within His 
Maj* Forest of Waltham is soe very low and 
scarce that if the said Forest be not spared they 
shall never be able to run again. Therefor to 
—— a totall ruin and destruction of the said 

eer & Game & as the best & most expedient 
‘way for the increase & preservation of those few 
deer & Game that are still within the s* Forest 
I have thought fitt and doe hereby order and 
appoint that a generall restraint of His Maj** 
Deer & Game shall be & continue for 3 years next 
ensuing the date hereof.” 


Another subject of jurisdiction of the 
verderer was the number of ale-houses in 
the Forest; no Forest officer without the 
verderer’s leave could keep an ale-house, and 
this leave they seem to have been very chary 
in giving. Indeed, their authority seems in 
the matters in which they had jurisdiction 
to have been very nearly absolute. The 
Swainmote Court to which appeals lay 
from them seems to have never been held, 
and the only controlling authority was the 


Chief Justice in Eyre, who could do as he 
liked within the Forest; the ordinary rules 
of law do not seem to have applied ; they 
were governed by their own courts, not by 
the ordinary courts of the land ; and the 
Forest officers seem only to have been re- 
sponsible to the Forest courts, Property 
was held subservient to the Forest rights. 
The forestal rights of the Crown were to be 
maintained at all price, regardless of the 
injury that their maintenance might inflict 
upon individuals or their property. From 
what we see of their operation in these 
volumes during the eighteenth century, we 
can easily believe any amount of oppression 
having been done under their authority in the 
thirteenth century. The remark of Mr. 
Allen was equally true one hundred years 
ago as it was eight—that a forest was an 
oasis of despotism in the midst of the Com- 
mon Law. J. W. Wiis Bunp. 








Mary and Charles Lamb: Poems, Letters, 
and Remains. Now first Collected, with 
Reminiscences and Notes. By W. Carew 
Hazlitt. (Chatto & Windus, 1874.) 


Ir cannot be said that this volume disap- 
points any reasonable expectations raised by 
the title-page: it contains a collection of 
poems, letters, and remains, which has not 
been made before, if that be a sufficient 
reason why this particular collection should 
be made and published now. It is true that 
more than one collection of the like character 
might be made ; indeed there is no limit to 
the number of volumes in which the lovers 
of Lamb might be compelled to search for 
information about him if every editor of an 
essential portion of his correspondence were 
to select at random from familiar or in- 
accessible sources a different set of parallel 
passages, illustrative notes, and companion 
fragments. But such outbursts of literary 
enterprise are not an unmixed evil while the 
publication of a final, exact and complete 
edition of the letters of both brother and 
sister is still delayed, and Mr. Hazlitt might 
even have established a claim upon our 
gratitude if he had brought together, as a 
supplement to the very interesting letters 
of Mary Lamb to Miss Stoddart (afterwards 
wife of William Hazlitt, the essayist), all 
such letters or notelets of Charles Lamb as 
are not to be found in either of Talfourd’s 
series, nor in the one volume of the Complete 
Correspondence and Works of Charles Lamb, 
&c., published by Moxon in 1868, under 
the editorship of Mr. G. A. Sala. So far as 
he has done this, the work is at least pro- 
visionally useful, and if occasionally an old 
friend, like the letter to Mr. Patmore about 
Dash, makes its appearance without any 
reason in particular, one is not seriously 
disposed to complain of the editorial inad- 
vertence that reminds us of the expression of 
Lamb’s humane anxiety for the welfare of 
the dog’s adopted family: “‘ Goes he muz- 
zled or aperto ore? Are his intellects sound, 
or does he wander a little in his conversa- 
tion? .. . Try him with hot water. If he 
won’t lick it up, it is a sign he doesn’t like 
it. Does his tail wag horizontally or perpen- 
dicularly? That has decided the fate of 
many dogs in Enfield. Is his general de- 





pleased—for otherwise there is no judging. 
You can’t be too careful. Has he bit any of 
the children yet ? If he has, have them shot 
and keep him for curiosity, to see if it was 
the hydrophobia,” &c. The letter is given 
at length by Talfourd, though Mr. Hazlitt 
refers to P. G. Patmore’s My Friends and 
Acquaintances as the authority for it. 

There is not much to be said in favour of 
the original part of the volume. Mr. Haz- 
litt complains that former biographers, es- 
pecially Talfourd and Barry Cornwall, were 
wanting in cordial sympathy for their sub- 
ject, and dishonestly glossed over real traits 
which they stupidly supposed to be discre- 
ditable; and his indignation against them 
seems to overflow into a curious disposition 
to put the most unfavourable construction 
possible on whatever is ambiguous or uncer- 
tain in Lamb’s life and character. On most 
points he is clearly wrong ; on some inexcu- 
sably so; for instance, he places the one 
attack of insanity from which Charles Lamb 
is known to have suffered “in the winter of 
1796-7,” and connects it with the tragic 
event that determined the course of his life. 
It is, however, in a letter to Coleridge, 
in the spring of 1796, that the passage 
occurs to which all biographers refer :— 
‘The six weeks that finished last year and 
began this, your very humble servant spent 
very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton.” 
A few months later he recurs to the subject, 
and tells Coleridge not to dream of having 
tasted all the grandeur and wildness of 
fancy till he has gone mad; but to the same 
correspondent, in giving an account of the 
calamity (Miss Lamb, in a fit of insanity, 
stabbed her invalid mother), he observes 
that his own mind remained strangely 
calm and collected. “I felt,” he adds, ‘‘ thas 
I had something else to do than to regret ;”” 
it is scarcely possible to avoid agreeing with 
Talfourd that the entire preservation of so 
delicately balanced an intellect may have 
been due to the constant presence of an 
intense sense of moral responsibility for the 
care and happiness of his sister. In spite of 
Mr. Procter’s direct denial of the truth of 
the report, Mr. Hazlitt is inclined to believe, 
on the strength of Mr. 8. C. Hall’s Recollec- 
tions of Literary Persons, that Lamb was 
placed under restraint shortly before his 
deatli. A reference to his published corre- 
spondence would have sufficed to prove both 
that Mr. Hall was mistaken, and how his 
mistake may very naturally have arisen. 

In 1829 Lamb and his sister “ cast off the 
cares of housekeeping ” in the ‘‘ gambogish ” 
cottage at Chase-side, Enfield, where they 
had settled some two years before, to escape 
from the incessant interruptions of visitors 
in Islington (“a plaguy suburban midspace, 
fitted to catch idlers from town or country”’), 
and began life anew as “ confiding ravens,” 
at board and lodging with Dame W (estwood) 
and her husband, the latter (old T—— 
WwW ) known to fame as the haberdasher 
who retired from business -upon the com- 
petency of 40]. a year and one anecdote. 
In the spring of 1833 Lamb removed 
finally from Enfield to Edmonton, where 
he died, before all his less intimate ac- 
quaintances had become familiarised with 
the change, for one of the last letters he 
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Church§ Street, Edmonton (Not Enfield, as 
you erroneously direct yours).’’ The motive 
for this removal is described in a letter to 
Wordsworth, which shows that Lamb was 
never more entirely himself than in taking 
a step so likely to be misunderstood by 
strangers and misrepresented by tradition. 
He is speaking of the encroachments of his 
sister’s malady :— 

“In short, half her life she is dead to me, and 
the other half is made anxious with fears and 
lookings forward to the next shock. With such 
prospects, it seemed to me n that she 
should no longer live with me, and be flustered 
with continual removals; so I am come to live 
with her, at a Mr. Walden’s and his wife, who 
take in patients, and have arranged to lodge and 
board us only. They have had the care of her 
before. Sunt lachrymae rerum, and you and I 
must bear it.” - 


In the following February, after a Incid 
interval of four or five months, spent as 
cheerfully as physical infirmities would ad- 
mit in scrambling through Dante’s Inferno 
“by the blessed furtherance” of Mr. Cary’s 
translation, he writes again to a friend :— 


“ Have faith in me; it is no new thing for me 
to be left to my sister. When she is not violent, 
her rambling chat is better to me than the sense 
and sanity of this world. Her heart is obscured, 
not buried; it breaks out occasionally, and one 
can discern a strong mind struggling with the 
billows that have gone over it. I could be no- 
4 happier than under the same roof with 

er.” 

All that we know of Mary Lamb seems 
to half illustrate, half refute her brother’s 
argument for the “sanity of true genius.” 
Hazlitt used to say that she was the only 
thoroughly reasonable woman that he knew. 
Charles’s freely expressed reverence for 
her judgment seems never to have struck 
their friends as excessive; her letters, es- 
pecially those given in the present volume, 
are remarkable not only for the acute read- 
ings of character they contain, and for the 
sympathetic tact which enables her to in- 
sinuate the most unpalatable advice frankly 
and without offence, but also for the rare 
facility of expression which communicates 
to her correspondent the exact shade and in- 
tonation of meaning or sentiment present 
to her own mind, but in all this exquisite 
sanity there is nothing answering to the ge- 
nius, the humorous imagination of Elia. It 
was otherwise in hermadness. Talfourd, speak- 
ing from “ repeated experience,” adds to the 
letter of Lamb, already quoted, the assurances 
that her ramblings “often sparkled with 
brilliant descriptions and shattered beauty,” 
“as if the finest elements of mind had been 
shaken into fantastic combinations like those 
of a kaleidoscope.” 

“Tt was all broken and disjointed, so that the 

earer could remember little of her discourse ; but 
the fragments were like the jewelled speeches of 
Congreve, only shaken from their setting. There 
was sometimes even a vein of crezy logic running 
through them, associating things essentially most 
dissimilar, but connecting them by a verbal asso- 
ciation in strange order.” 

This last sentence is curious, because it 
might serve without alteration for a descrip- 
tion of Charles Lamb’s style of jesting in its 
more extravagant outbreaks. His most 
quotable jokes are simply answers at cross 
purposes suggested by the wrong member of 





the interrogative phrase ; as to the lady who 
was fond of children: “And how do you 
like babies, Mr. Lamb?” . “ B-b-boiled, 
ma’am.”’” When there is a pathetic or iron- 
ical undercurrent of grave meaning, the 
reflection is pointed by the choice of expres- 
sions which, while strictly suitable to the 
particular case, naturally suggest the most 
remote and incongruous images and senti- 
ments, sometimes with an air of paradox, as 
if the writer wished deliberately to maintain 
the existence of an undetected thread of 
resemblance or connexion, but more often 
as if the burden of serious perception 
proved too painfully oppressive unless re- 
lieved by some quaint or grotesque associa- 
tion. His own admirable protests against 
the critical habit of “handing in praise by 
disparagement,” must be borne in mind if 
we venture to make the almost stolid moral 
sanity of Wordsworth illustrate the almost 
morbid emotional sensibility of Elia. Of 
Wordsworth, as of the Wanderer, it was 
true that :— 
“ Unoceupied by sorrow of its own, 

His heart lay open; . .. . 
ee a in himself 

Happy and quiet in his cheerfulness, 

He had no painful pressure from without 

That made him turn aside from wretchedness 

With coward fears. He could afford to suffer 

With those whom he saw suffer.” 
Lamb could not afford to suffer a single evit- 
able pang, and the noticeable point is that 
he was able to escape a dangerous strain by 
giving himself up voluntarily to extravagant 
strains of thought, compacted half of pure 
imagination, half of material suggestion, so 
nearly resembling in character the wander- 
ings of his sister’s disordered brain. The 
earlier letters to Coleridge, with their juve- 
nile melancholy and comparatively common- 
place speculation, seldom contain signs of 
feeling too profound to find direct, prosaic 
expression ; but by the time his mind was 
fully formed and stored with congenial 
images, every phase of his own conscious- 
ness, whether it was occupied with present 
realities, with mere fiction, or with the 
emotions of sympathy, seemed to have be- 
come a matter of such intense and vivid 
realisation that in self-defence he was 
obliged to soften the impression by some 
humorous artifice. To friendly or intelli- 
gent listeners his abrupt paradoxical utter- 
ances suggested, in reverse order, the 
train of associations leading to such a 
climax, though the proposition by itself, 
without preliminaries, might seem untrue, 
unfeeling, or simply mad. He found it 
safer and pleasanter to realise his own 
past or an imaginary present, either for him- 
self or one of his ideal personifications, 
than to stake his composure on the 
chance of happy incidents and “ presence of 
heart and presence of mind ”’ to enjoy them. 
His delight in disinterested, circumstantial 
lying (like the apocryphal Life of Liston, 
“which aims not only at strict truth, but at 
avoiding the very appearance of the con- 
trary”) might have seemed to be scarcely 
sane, were it not so contagious. When he 
says in a hypochondriacal mood: “I know 
things (for thoughts are things) of myself 
which would make every friend I have fly 
me as a plague-patient,” and explains his 
misbehaviour at marriages and funerals by 





the remark that “‘the realities of life only 
seem the mockeries,”’ we can understand 
how a fictitious situation, which he had been 
at the pains to feel, existed for him hence- 
forth as truly as any other remembered ex- 
perience, more truly than material incidents 
which he had not leisure or inclination to 
appropriate sentimentally. Something of 
involuntary oddity went with the humourous 
susceptibility to suggestions or associations 
remote from, or at variance with, the usual 
order of thought and experience ; but on all 
important subjects he felt so sanely, that 
lies only occurred to him on aesthetically 
suitable occasions. The delicacy of his in- 
stinct is singularly apparent in the different. 
way in which the tone of his letters is 
adapted to the character of each correspond- 


ent. Probably no man was ever more ine | 


capable of saying what he did not feel, or of 
mistaking his own feelings, or of deliberately 
sacrificing—as he accused Cervantes of doing 
in the second part of Don Quizote—his in- 
stinct to his understanding. But then no 
one knew better than he how much the way 
in which a remark is made affects the real 
nature and substance of it, and he was toe 
great a lover of the beauties and niceties of 
language to think his meaning was expressed 
until it was so expressed as to enter, without 
distortion or abatement, into the mind of the 
person he was addressing. His letters to 
Wordsworth are perfectly unembarrassed, 
often amusing, freely critical, but they 
do not contain a single jest that, by its: 
bearing on the poet’s personality, could 
offend the most majestic gravity, or by 
its wanton extravagance seem to count 
upon an answering levity. To Coleridge, 
with more real deference and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, he writes with the inconsiderateness 
of an established friendship, letting his 
fancies come as they will without fearing that 
they may be construed too literally or with- 
out due imaginative sympathy. Southey 
occupies an intermediate ground, and if there 
were no other evidence accessible we might 
gather from Lamb’s letters alone that he 
was a man able, amiable and witty, but of a 
more ordinary sensitiveness than the two 
greater Lakists. Manning and Dyer repeat 
the contrast between Coleridge and Words- 
worth ; Crabbe Robinson is confidently ex- 
pected not to find any friendly joke in- 
digestible; the same test would disprove 
Mr. Hazlitt’s assumption of “a want of 
entire cordiality between Lamb and _ his. 
biographers.” His letters to a younger gene- 
ration of admirers and friends, Talfourd, 
Procter, Patmore, Bernard Barton, and one 
or two more, differ necessarily from their 
predecessors in that Lamb has become the 
chief personage in the relation, and gives 
out more than he receives; he is as far as 
ever from being dull or commonplace, but 
his style seems to lose some of its raciness 
with correspondents of less strongly marked 
individuality than the members of that 
original circle of friends of which he mourns 
the gradual loss in a letter to Wordsworth 
(Talfourd’s Life and Letters ii. 67) :— 


“ Every departure destroys a class of sympathies. 
‘ I am made up of queer points, and I want so 
many answering needles. e going away of 
friends does not make the remainder more pre- 
cious. It takes so much from them as there was 
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a common link, A, B and C makea . A dies, 
B not only loses A, but all A’s part in ©. C loses 
A’s part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by sub- 
traction of interchangeables.” 

Of course, Lamb’s biographers were not 
a necessary part of his later life in 
the sense in which these friendships, 
strengthened by common memories even 
more than by similar tastes, were a part of 
his earlier manhood; but it is clear that he 
liked them both quite well enough to feel 
sure that they were not stupid so far as he 
was concerned, writing to them always as 
the mood of the moment prompted, and only 
leaving it open to conjecture that perhaps 
he might not have cared enough about them 
to write on any other terms. The best proof 
of the ‘‘ entire cordiality ” between Elia and 
his juvenile admirers is to be found in the 
frank brusquerie of some of his phrases ; for 
instance, in a letter to Procter, beginning 
“ Dear Lad,” after acknowledging, in deli- 
cately appreciative terms, the present of a 
miniature of Pope, he ends, “ Why did you 
give it me? I do not like you enough to 
give you anything so good.” The genius 
of amiability is wanted to give such a con- 
fession the flattering effect that we cannot 
doubt its having duly produced on the re- 
cipient. 

The part or aspect of Lamb’s life which 
Mr. Hazlitt accuses preceding biographers 
of having glossed over or distorted is that 
side which he (in this agreeing with them) 
is inclined to call wngenteel. It is true that 
the descent and habits of the Lambs were 
more akin to those of the lower section of 
the middle class than was usual amongst 
men of letters at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Elia was born in 1775, and one great 
attraction of his early reminiscences is that 
they take us back toa date when the gulf 
between the kitchen and the parlour was 
narrower than at present ; but their interest 
is by no means merely archaeological; the 
materials out of which he built the life that 
his fancy could rest upon with content had 
perhaps a quaintness, a pleasing primitive 
simplicity that has since been lost; but we 
can scarcely imagine a set of social condi- 
tions so empty and uncongenial as to yield 
no elements of beauty under his whimsically 
affectionate handling. Dwelling on the home- 
liness of the surroundings he not only tole- 
rated but enjoyed, serves to heighten our 
impression of the range of his susceptibili- 
ties ; no doubt the flow of Coleridge’s elo- 
quence was most entrancing on the wooden 
benches of the Salutation and Cat; and the 
fact that in after years Lamb entertained 
his guests with “‘ gin and mutton,” rather 
than more aristocratic fare, did not prevent 
Talfourd from comparing his ‘‘ Wednesdays”’ 
with the dinners at Holland House, as the 
only other social circle that could rival his 
in brilliancy. Another point in which Mr. 
Hazlitt is over hasty to disparage his hero 
is in accusing him of fickleness, and espe- 
cially of neglecting Coleridge in his later 
years ; their intercourse was less constant 
as both grew older, and Lamb’s private 
troubles heavier, but it never changed its 
character; as indeed appears from one of a 
series of letters or notes to Allsop, now first 
reprinted from an American magazine. A 
postscript to a note about 1829 runs: “How 








you frighted me! Never write again, 
‘ Coleridge is dead,’ at the end of a line, and 
lamely come in with ‘to his friend’s’ at the 
beginning of another. Love is quicker, and 
fear from love, than the transition ocular 
from line to line.” It is a more venial mis- 
representation to make Lamb (when his 
sonnet ‘‘ The Gipsy’s Malison ” was declined 
by an editor) do anything so prosaic as pro- 
pose to write for posterity; according to his 
own account he exclaimed, “ Hang the age, 
I will write for antiquity!” a characteristic 
example of the effect to be got by confusing 
two trains of thought, or rather neatly sub- 
stituting one for the other midway in a brief 
sentence. 

Gilray’s caricature of Coleridge, Southey, 
Lamb and Lloyd is referred to more than 
once as reprinted in this volume, where, 
however, we seek it in vain. Lamb was 
represented as a frog, Lloyd as a toad, 
but it is generally reported as an instance of 
Godwin’s want of tact and courtesy, that he 
asked Lamb in their first interview which 
of the two he was; but as those who 
were best able to know give different ac- 
counts of the way the question was put, 
all that seems certain is, that Godwin 
made some reference to the caricature, 
which was natural enough at the time, 
but is not of much interest or import- 
ance now. We do not gather that Lamb 
was in any way disturbed by the attack, 
but there can be little doubt that it suggested 
a passage in one of the stories which he 
contributed to his sister’s book, Mrs. 
Leicester’s School, published ten years 
later (in 1808), a curious instance of the 
permanence of all his impressions, including 
the slightest. In “‘The Witch Aunt,” the 
little girl who tells the story is made to say 
in self-criticism, ‘“‘ Doubtless a frog or a toad 
is not uglier in itself than a squirrel or a 
pretty green lizard; but we want under- 
standing to see it.” A sentiment which the 
sage governess approves, with slightly 
humourous reservation. Besides the letters 
already alluded to, the volume contains Mary 
Lamb’s poems for children, the sturdy 
quaintness of which should save them from 
oblivion; vignettes of different houses in- 
habited or frequented by Lamb; fac-simile 
title-page of his early works (a peculiarly 
useless kind of illustration), and a fac-simile 
of the first pages of the essay on Roast Pig. 
Better editing would perhaps have produced 
a volume too small to be saleable. 

Epira Simcox. 








Essays in Modern Military Biography. By 
Colonel Charles Cornwallis Chesney, 
Royal Engineers. (London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1874.) 

We learn from the first page of the volume 

whose title is given above, that its contents 

are chiefly reprinted from the Edinburgh 

Review. 

To review a series of papers which are 
themselves more or less criticisms on other 
works is not a very easy task at any time, 
and the author has made it still more difficult 
by giving, in the form of a preface, a concise 
summary of the lessons which he has tried 
to inculcate by his essays, which is itself a 
perfect though brief review of his work. * 








The British army may be deficient in many 
respects, as it undoubtedly is in numbers, to 
its continental rivals, bat it can boast in 
Colonel Chesney a military critic who has 
certainly no superior, perhaps no equal, in 
Europe since the death of the late Colonel 
Charras. To weigh in a just balance the 
causes which lead to success or defeat in 
warfare is possibly more difficult than in the 
kindred game of politics, especially where the 
writer’s own fatherland is concerned. The 
natural leanings of patriotism are easier 
to overcome in recounting the results of an 
exchange of protocols than of cannon-shots. 
It is difficult for an ordinary mind to 
imagine a temperament so perfectly imbued 
with the critical spirit as to be able to take 
an absolutely impartial view of his country’s 
battles. To exalt the prowess of a beaten 
enemy is but another form of self-gratulation. 
To award a fair share of glory to the ally by 
whose aid the battle was won is not so easy. 
No higher praise can be given to Colonel 
Chesney’s history of the three days’ campaign 
of 1815 than to chronicle the fact that, 
though it did not in any way detract from 
the prowess of the British soldier, it extorted 
universal approval from foreign military 
writers, Prussian as well as French. 

In these slighter sketches we find the 
same freedom from prepossession, and the 
same effort after truth, combined with sound 
judgment, and clear simple language, which 
have made the lectures on Waterloo a text- 
book to the military student both on the 
Continent and in the author’s own country. 

The first two essays, which occupy about 
a fourth of the volume, are perhaps the most 
interesting to the general as to the military 
reader. Both are reviews of memoirs of per- 
sonal experiences during the later wars of the 
first Napoleon, by men who took an active part 
in them. One, a Frenchman and an aristocrat, 
later on the Duc de Fezensac, after spending 
eight months in the ranks of an infantry 
regiment, rose rapidly through the com- 
missioned grades, partly by courage and 
ability shown onconstant service in the field, 
but more by powerful protection, till he 
surrendered his sword at Dresden in 1814, a 
general of brigade, after ten years passed in 
campaigning all over Europe. The other, 
General von Brandt, though he afterwards 
rose to distinction in the Prussian service, 
quitted the French army as a simple captain. 
His story is a curious exemplification of the 
motley crowd of nationalities that followed 
the eagles of Napoleon. A scion of a noble 
Prussian family which had emigrated to the 
territory acquired by the Hohenzollerns at 
the partition of Poland, Von Brandt first 
saw life under the colours as an ensign in a 
provisional battalion raised in East Prussia 
after Jena. But before he had an oppor- 
tunity of active service, the province to 
which his father had emigrated ceased to be 
Prussian, and with hundreds of thousands of 
other pure Germans he found himself, as 
an inhabitant of the new Grand Duchy 
of Warsaw, a subject of France in 
all but the name. Disappointed in an 
attempt to obtain re-employment in the 
Prussian army, he was unexpectedly nomi- 
nated to a commission in the newly raised 
Legion of the Vistula, which afterwards 
earned a reputation second to none among 
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the legions of France. In its ranks he saw 
much active service in Spain under Suchet, 
the only successful lieutenant of Napoleon 
in that country. We then find him one of 
the fortunate survivors of the fatal retreat 
from Moscow ; and the next year.a wounded 
prisoner in the hands of the Russians at 
Leipzig, after which he was permitted to re- 
turn to the service of hisown country. Be- 
side the light which is thrown upon the 
military history of the time by these memoirs, 
Colonel Chesney, in words which we cannot 
help quoting, draws attention to the reasons 
which Von Brandt gives for the easy acqui- 
escence of the Poles in their transfer from 


- Prussia to France, reasons which might 


profitably be taken to heart by the present 
masters of Alsace-Lorraine, and the perse- 
eutors of recalcitrant Polish bishops, as 
well as by those nearer home at whom 
Colonel Chesney seems to hint :— 


“Focus of Napoleonic intrigue, debateable land 
between the aggressive and unyieldi 
Muscovite, Poland had had for years to bear muc 
of the pressure of war without its excitement or its 
glories ; and now, as forming the base from which 
the grand army was to move to its greatest enter- 
prise, the burden lay doubly heavy upon her. Yet 
noone complained of the government, or threw the 
odium of crushed trade and exhausted means on 
French domination. No one expressed a wish to 
have the Prussian rule restored in Posen... . 
The grand-ducal government was national and 
myers, because it was felt to sympathise with its 
subjects. This is strange testimony to gather from 
a Prussian pen; but it is more striking still, and 
may bring a lesson to other rulers than the coun- 
sellors of the Hohenzollern, to find from such un- 
biassed authority that the reasons of this strange 
and complete acquiescence of the Poles in the re- 
volution which had overthrown their late masters, 
lay in the intense dislike entertained towards the 
Prussian officials, with their cold, rigid measure- 
ment of Polish inferiority, their zeal for forcing 
improvements, and education of a strictly North 
German type upon a country unprepared to re- 
ceive them ; in short, whe+ Brandt, seeking for a 
single word, calls Borussomania, which had led 
his countrymen, during their years of possession, 
to strive to bring the whole of the institutions of 
their conquest into the exact mould of their own. 
It was not what Prussia had desired to do for 
Poland, but the manner of her doing it, which had 
made her Government so obnoxious, that, amid 
the standing exactions caused by protracted pre- 
orem acy for war, none regretted the change of 
rulers.’ 


From the records of the personal ex- 

riences of the two writers whose memoirs 
e has abridged, different as they were in 
thought, country and education, Colonel 
Chesney deduces the same conclusion, that 
the overthrow of Napoleon’s power was as 
much due to internal as to external causes. 
In a word, want of sound discipline was then, 
as in 1870, the cankerworm which sapped 
the vitality of the French army. Moreover, 
Colonel Chesney considers it proved 


“ that the present habit of depreciating the French 
military character, and ascribing German successes 
to innate superiority, though carried to ex- 
travagance, is more reasonable than the belief in 
French invincibility which was as commonly 
entertained in the earlier days of the first 
Empire.” 

An admirable essay on Lord Cornwallis 
and the Indian services, showing how he 
successfully combated corruption, the hydra 
which threatened to destroy our Oriental 





empire while yet in its cradle ; a curious and 
interesting memoir of a Carolina loyalist in 
the revolutio: war; a brief biography of 
Gordon, of Gordon’s Battery, the Bayard of 
the British army, if ever man deserved the 
title ; and an account of the Taiping rebel- 
hon, and its extinction by the“ ever-victorious 
army” under ‘‘ Chinese” Gordon, occupy 
the middle of Colonel Chesney’s book. But 
we must pass them without remark to fill 
the rest of the brief space allotted us with a 
short notice of the four concluding essays, 
which, under the titles of ‘“‘ Memoirs of Gene- 
rals Grant and Lee,” ‘‘ TheStory ofa Northern 
Raider,”’and “ The Navy of the Union,” give 
inacouple of hundred pages a history of the 
War of Secession which leaves little to be 
desired. It was, we believe, General von 
Moltke who said, or is reported to have said, 
in reply to a query as to the military lesson 
to be gained from the struggle of North 
and South, that ‘nothing conld be learned 
from the mutual slaughter of undisciplined 
mobs under civilian generals,’ or words to 
that effect. From this taunt Colonel Chesney 
vindicates at least the generals on both sides, 
and shows, moreover, that while want of 
discipline was to the last a grave fault in the 
army of the South, that of the North had 
in the last two campaigns attained a solidity 
which, though never reaching the European 
standard, contributed much to its final 
triumph. He takes, however, the oppor- 
tunity of pointing out, from the experience 
of the battle of Bull’s Run, and from that 
of the Army of the Loire ten years later, 
how little dependence is to be placed on un- 
trained troops, especially after their first 
attack has proved unsuccessful. Let us not 
deceive ourselves : 

“What is true of Frenchmen, Swiss, and our 
own kith and kin in America, would hardly be 
falsified if misfortune fell on ourselves.” 

To General Grant’s discovery early in the 
war that, after an indecisive action between 
half-trained troops, the commander who first 
attacks is sure to win, areattributed many of 
his early successes, and to his persistence in 
similar tactics against the hardy veterans of 
Lee, much of the appalling slaughter suffered 
by the Northern om in the closing cam- 
paigns of the war. His final success was 
due to his abandonment of this bull-dog 
fashion of fighting, and also to the un- 
fortunate political reasons which prevented 
his opponent from quitting Richmond until 
too late. Altogether Colonel Chesney places 
Grant among modern generals in a much 
higher rank than any but Northern writers 
are disposed to allow, while for the pre- 
eminence of his antagonist, General Lee, 
both as a man and a commander, he endorses 
all that can be said by his warmest admirers. 

Theessayon “The Diep ofthe Union’’ shows 
that sufficient credit is never given to that 
branch of the service in bringing about the 
successful result of the war. Nevertheless, 
marvellous as were the energy and resources 
brought to bear by the North in the creation 
of a navy, it cost years of preparation and 
millions of expenditure before they could 
effectually blockade the Southern ports,and 
sweep the flag of rebellion from the seas, 
thoroughly as it was eventually done. The 
Americans then boasted that no European 
fleet equalled their own in fighting power. 





Nine years have not elapsed since the close 
of the war, yet we now find them ac- 
knowledging officially, that not only are 
most of their ports at the mercy of a power- 
ful cag, bape our own, but that even despised 
Spain, she chosen to fight, and been able 
to find an admiral, might last year have laid 
New York in ruins, and inflicted on the 
United States a humiliation not to be 
wiped out by the possession of twenty Cubas. 
Is it necessary to draw a moral from this ? 
O. Sr. Joun. 


A Summer in Spain. By Mrs. Ramsay, 
Author of A Translation of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 
1874.) 


Spain has for very many years been a fa- 
vourite field for excursionists and book- 
makers from other parts of Europe. Enn- 
meration of the volumes of European travel 
published from time to time during the past 
century might well result in amazement at 
the number dedicated to this country of 
lofty assoviations. One cause is manifest. 
The spirit of chivalry and romance pervades 
all Spanish history, and throws light on 
even its darkest periods ; and though intrigue 
is the main staple of her most popular plays 
and fictions, yet it is of such a cosmopolitan 
and comprehensive kind as to become a real 
boon to literary aspirants in quest of stirring 
plots and dramatic incidents. Some may 
reasonably argue that the Dons and Duennas, 
the Alkaids and Alguazils, have had their 
day, at least on the stage. But may it not 
be truthfully returned that our Thalia is 
not the very Muse of our ancestors; nor 
does our approved modern répertoire afford 
proof that her taste is unimpeachable. Be- 
sides, we have in London witnessed a very 
recent revival of Beaumarchais; and Mr. 
Irving is delighting his audiences at this 
hour with a Spanish portrait. 

But Spain, in the abstract, has not lost 
her attractions to the outer world. Even in 
the present days of anarchy and revolution, 
the British traveller takes advantage of 
her railways and coaches to visit and explore 
the scenes of ancient prestige and interest. 
Madrid, Seville, Cordova, Granada, Toledo, 
and other and equally well-known cities, are 
described anew and anew ; and the same old 
palaces, monuments, and pictures are repro- 
duced and rediscussed, in 1874, with a verve 
and freshness quite surprising. More than 
fifty years ago Mr. Robert Semple had pub- 
lished his Second Journey in Spain, going 
over much the same ground as the lady 
whose book heads this notice. And about 
the same time appeared the translation, in 
five volumes, of A View of Spain, by M. de 
Laborde, member of a Paris banking-house 
which had, as we are informed in the Annual 
Register (1809), published his Voyage Pitto- 
resque de ’ Espagne, much in the hard prac- 
tical fashion of our own age, “‘ as a commer- 
cial speculation.” So on from year to year, 
the subject has been found inexhaustible. 

Mrs. Ramsay’s Summer in Spain is the 
narrative of a six months’ tour in both 
autumn and summer of 1872. Leaving 
Biarritz, and crossing the Bidassoa in May, 
she proceeded through Zummaraga to Bur- 
gos, thence by Valladolid and Avila to 
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Madrid. From the capital two excursions 
were made in the month of June—one south- 
wards to Toledo, and one by diligence as well 
as rail to Segovia. The next move was on 
July 1 to Granada, and in this city, Cordova, 
and Seville, the summer was fairly expended. 
Seville was left for Cadiz on September 30 ; 
and thence Algesiras and Gibraltar were in- 
spected, and a visit was paid to Tangiers on 
the opposite coast. Malaga, Valencia, Tor- 
tosa, Tarragona, Barcelona, and a few more 
places, complete the record of a peregri- 
nation accomplished chiefly by rail and 
steamer, but to some small extent in a 
diligence. 

The landing at Tangiers is a good speci- 
men of the author's style, and Mrs. Ramsay 
is doubtless not the only lady, or gentleman 
either, on whom a realization of the Emperor 
of Morocco would produce a startling effect, 
as of something quite unexpected, if at all 
susceptible of credit. She is describing a 
pull on shore in an Arab boat :— 


“We soon got under the lee of the long low 
point that does duty for a breakwater; and now, 
as it grew sballow, wild-looking Arabs rushed 
into the water, seized us, and carried us to shore. 
We felt as if we were pone | carried off by pirates; 
but they were very careful, and put us down 
safely on the slippery stones. A splendid, white- 
turbaned Moor, strongly resembling Solyman the 
Magnificent, stepped forward, and in perfectly 
good English announced himself as Muhammed, 
the interpreter of the Victoria Hotel. But first 
we must go to the Custom House. ‘ What Custom 
House?’ said I, bewildered, not expecting that 
disagreeable feature of civilisation in the land of 
Ham. ‘The Emperor of Morocco’s, was _ the 
overwhelming reply. Now, the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco had always appeared to me a semi-fabulous 
potentate. I knew he existed; yet, ever since 
childhood, he had occupied the same place in my 
imagination as Jack the Giant-killer, the Great 
Mogul, ogres in general, and such like. So now 
it was startling to find he had a custom-house, 
like ordinary mortal sovereigns.” 


Mrs. Ramsay is enthusiastic on the Alham- 
bra, describing it as “the one thing on 
earth in which disappointment is impossible 
—the Great Wonder of the World.” Its 
size and perfect preservation seemed to her 
especially remarkable :— 


“We had expected to see an exquisite little 
ruin ; instead of which, here was a very large 
alace in excellent repair. In a week it could 
S made habitable, and perfectly comfortable ; 
and as to size, besides the great Hall of Am- 
bassadors, there is the Court of Myrtles, a 
hundred and fifty feet long 5 and the Court of 
‘Lions, more than a hundred ; and yet they look 
“small compared with the whole. The restora- 
‘tions are now most skilfully made; the greatest 
sattention being paid to correctness in the Arabic 
‘inscriptions. is was not formerly the case.” 


Upon the whole, this is a pleasantly-writ- 
ten book, chatty, and well-suited to good- 
humoured and not over critical tourists, who 
might not unreasonably prefer it for occa- 
sional reference, to Murray as a settled study. 
For some people the Guide-Book is of too 
stereotyped a character, and independent 

ersonal narrative has greater attraction. 
Frrespeotively of the Alhambra, to which 
many pages are devoted, there are several 
objects which arouse the writer’s admiration ; 
among them the palace of Abdar-Rahman, 
or Agzahra (p. 249). Without presuming 
to dispute the theory that the name of this 





magnificent structure (orange-blossom) in- 
dicates that there were oranges in Spain in 
the days of the Khalifs, we apprehend that 
the original Arabic word has rather a generic 
than particular signification; and Freytag, 
commencing his analysis of ‘ Zahrat” with 
** Planta ejusque flos,” concludes with “ Inde 
pulchritudo, nitor, splendor mundi.” Hence, 
moreover, the Oriental name of Venus. 
F. J. Gotpsmip. 








Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs existing in the 
Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Italy. Vol. IV. 
1527-1533. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (London: Longmans & Co. and 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row, 1871.) 


Mr. Rawpon Brown’s fifth volume of Vene- 
tian Documents has already made its appear- 
ance, and we shall take an early opportunity 
of noticing it. Meanwhile we shall offer a 
few remarks upon the fourth, which has been 
published more than two years, and has not 
attracted as much attention as it deserves. 


‘These volumes of Venetian Despatches are 


second in interest to none in the series of 
publications issued by the Master of the Rolls 
—unless, indeed, an exception be “made in 
favour of the enormous collection of Letters 
and Papers derived from so many different 
sources which has now for ten or twelve years 
past been progressing under the editorship 
of Mr. Brewer. Comparisons are proverbially 
invidious ; but if Mr. Rawdon Brown’s vo- 
lumes do not come up in interest to Mr. 
Brewer’s, it has to be remembered that the 
editor of the Venetian Papers is working 
single-handed upon a distinct portion of a 
mine, nearly the whole of which is open to 
Mr. Brewer’s investigations, and that this 
latter editor has a large staff of assistants, 
and lives in the midst of books of reference. 
In one respect, however, the Venetian De- 
spatches possess an advantage which is 
wholly wanting in other State Papers written 
by the principal agents in the transactions 
described. In diplomatic letters of this kind, 
the reader has to judge for himself how far 
he may believe the writer; but in descriptions 
of English affairs by a Venetian ambassador 
at the English court, it may generally be 
taken for granted that there is no intention 
to deceive. The interests of the ambassador 
and the Court from which he comes are 
nearly identical. He will not be endeavour- 
ing to mislead his employers; and his de- 
scriptions will have all the value which 
naturally attaches to the narrative of an un- 
prejudiced witness, excepting, of course, so 
far as the transactions carried on are between 
the Court from which he comes and that to 
which he is accredited. 

Now, as regards the period to which 
this volume refers, Venice plays only a 
subordinate part in the great event which 
was fraught with such momentous conse- 
quences to England ; and yet the additional 
information given us as to the details of 
the case for the divorce of Catharine of 
Aragon and the marriage with Anne Boleyn 
is of the most interesting kind. And it is 





the more interesting as it confirms much 
that has come to light of late years, both from 
papers in our own Record Office and from 
the Vatican. The Records of the Reforma- 
tion supply us with the former. M. Theiner, 
in his Monumenta Vaticana, gives us a 
specimen—and we regret to say, a specimen 
only—of the countless treasures which he 
might have produced from the Papal library. 

There is another value which such collec- 
tions of foreign documents possess. They 
sometimes supply gaps in the series of 
English State Papers which have arisen from 
various causes. Our own Public Record 
Office is seriously deficient in papers of the 
reign of Henry VIII., owing to the fact that 
so large a number of letters has found its 
way, whether by fair or foul means, into the 
Cottonian Library. It is fortunate that most 
of these have been preserved, though many 
are badly mutilated ; but where both these 
collections are at fault, the deficiencies are 
occasionally supplied from foreign sources. 

There is one document in the volume which 
we are now reviewing which serves to illus- 
trate thisremark, thoughitis notexactly a case 
in point. Mr. Rawdon Brown has given an 
English re-translation of an Italian version 
of the Proclamation of July 5, 1533, for the 
recognition of Anne Boleyn as Queen. The 
editor was perhaps not aware that there isa 
copy of this Proclamation in existence, be- 
longing to the Corporation of Norwich. How 
it found its way there it is impossible to say; 
but, being there, it deprives the Venetian 
translation of the value which it would other- 
wise have had. It is very remarkable that 
so important a document should not be either 
in the Record Office or in Sir Robert Cotton’s 
collection; and, unless it had been found 
at Norwich, we should have been indebted 
to a Venetian collection for a knowledge of 
its contents. And, indeed, we are actually 
indebted to Mr. Rawdon Brown’s volume for 
the date, as the printed Proclamation at 
Norwich is without date. It was first printed 
in the Archaeologia, and has subsequently 
been inserted in the Records of the Reforma- 
tion with a conjectural date of the preceding 
month. 

As we have already implied, the ‘‘ Divorce” 
is the principal point of interest in the 
volume. But there is one remarkable docu- 
ment which deserves special attention for 
the correct estimate that is found in it of 
the leading characters of Henry’s court, and 
the change of character that came over the 
king himself after the loss of his guide and 
counsellor the illustrious Cardinal of York. 
It occurs in the analysis of the speech of 
Lodovico Falier to the Senate, Nov. 10, 
1531, on his return from his embassy in 
England, where he had resided three years. 
It was the custom for Venetian ambassa- 
dors to make a formal speech, detailing what 
they had seen and heard in the country 
which they had just left, and several of these 
valuable documents have been preserved. 
We pass over the description of the country, 
geographical and political: the important 
part is the delineation of character which 
it contains. One curious feature in it is the 
omission of all notice of Cromwell, whose 
influence had already begun to tell upon the 
king. Falier seems to suppose that the 
whole management of affairs was with the 
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Duke of Norfolk, whom he describes in the 
following words :— 

“His Excellency the Duke of Norfolk is of 
very noble English descent. His Majesty makes 
use of him in all negotiations more than any 
other person. Since the ‘death of Cardinal 
Wolsey, his authority and supremacy have in- 
creased, and every employment devolves to him. 
He is prudent, liberal, affable, and astute ; associ- 
ates with everybody, has very great experience 
in political government, discusses the affairs of 
the world admirably, aspires to greater elevation, 
and bears ill-will to foreigners, ae ge to our 
Venetian nation. He is 58 years old, small and 
spare in person, and his hair black. He has two 
sons.” —P, 295. 

The conclusion of Falier’s report shows 
how true an estimate he had formed of the 
position of affairs in 1531, whilst it also con- 
tains the earliest piece of information that 
exists as to the mode 4n which the sugges- 
tion of the divorce originated. He speaks as 
if there could be no doubt, of what the 
sagacity of Lingard had conjectured without 
having seen this document, viz. that the 
Cardinal had suggested to the French am- 
bassador to insinuate a doubt as to the legiti- 
macy of the Princess Mary, and the validity 
of the marriage of Henry with her mother. 
He then goes on briefly to detail the method 
in which Wolsey had endeavoured to 
manage the affair with the Pope; and how, 
finding he could not manage the matter his 
own way, and fearing that Anne Boleyn’s 
father and uncle would oust him from the 
government, he had deceived the king with 
fair words till the arrival of the letters from 
Rome which suspended the cause, so that 
everything now was at sixes and sevens. 
There is no contemporary estimate of the 
situation of affairs that will bear comparison 
with the Venetian ambassador’s, on the score 
of accurate measurement of motives and 
intentions. 

In the early notices of the divorce, there 
is a remarkable unanimity amongst the am- 
bassadors at the different courts of Europe, 
as to the fixed determination of Henry 
to repudiate Catharine, though for many 
months afterwards the king persisted in 
asserting that all he desired was the satisfac- 
tion of his conscience, whatever way the 
matter should be decided by the Pope. 

Our limits do not permit even the briefest 
history of the abortive mission of Cam- 
peggio, or the diplomatic transactions which 
immediately preceded it. But we may observe 
that the trial in the Legatine Court in June 
and July 1529 is minutely and graphically 
described by Falier, who was himself an eye- 
witness of the whole transaction. And the 
papers which appear in this volume, being of 
course arranged in chronological order, give 
us a very interesting view of the proceedings 
which were simultaneously going on as to 
the trial in England and the Pope’s advo- 
cation of the cause to Rome. 

At this stage of the proceedings these 
Venetian Papers give us a clear view of the 
unanimity of opinion prevailing throughout 
foreign courts, that the king had already 
determined, if the Pope would not grant 
the divorce, to take his own course, and get 
rid of his wife for the sake of placing “ the 
favourite,” as she is called, on the throne. 

There is also a great deal of light thrown 
upon the transactions instituted to secure 





the votes of foreign divines and universities 
in favour of the divorce. Much that was 
formerly unknown has recently been brought 
to light upon this subject; and the un- 
willingness of the authorities of Venice to 
connect themselves with the matter, or allow 
anybody under their jurisdiction to give his 
opinion on it, is copiously illustrated in this 
volume. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to caution 
students of history against placing too im- 
plicit confidence in assertions made in letters 
from people living at a distance as to what 
was going on in England. Of course re- 
ports are not trustworthy unless they are 
made by eye-witnesses ; but they may have 
their own value nevertheless, as showing in- 
directly what was the general opinion of the 
day. 

We gather from several incidental notices 
that the general opinion in England was 
distinctly adverse to the divorce, a point 
which has been denied and kept in the back- 
ground by Protestant historians. That it 
was so may be inferred from many other 
considerations, and especially from the 
following grossly exaggerated description, 
written November 24, 1530, by the French 
ambassador at Venice :— 

“More than seven weeks ago a mob of from 
seven to eight thousand women of London went 
out of the town to seize Boleyn’s daughter, the 
sweetheart of the King of England, who was 
supping at a villa on a river, the king not being 
with her ; and, having received notice of this, she 
escaped by crossing the river in a boat. The 
women had intended to kill her, and amongst the 
mob were many men disguised as women, nor has 
any great demonstration been made about this 
because it was a thing done by women.”—P, 304. 

As to the point of Anne Boleyn’s chastity 
there were various reports, some of them 
stating that she was pregnant, but nearly 
all agreeing in the probability that she might 
any day become pregnant. Her creation as 
Marchioness of Pembroke, September 1, 
1532, is duly narrated, and we gather from 
the different accounts given that the object 
of the subsequent visit to France was to 
enlist the sympathies of the French king 
in favour of the marriage, and that Henry 
could not prevail upon Francis openly to sanc- 
tion the proceeding. Whether the marriage 
took place, as Sanders says, November 14, 
1532, on their arrival at Dover, or whether 
it was deferred, as Cranmer supposed, to 
January 25, 15338, still remains uncertain. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Raw- 
don Brown has somewhat disparaged the 
value of his work when he says that it does 
not add much to our stock of information 
as regards the history of the Divorce. On 
the contrary, we are of opinion that it has 
added much to what was known before the 
publication of Theiner’s Monumenta and 
the Records of the Reformation, and that 
its chief interest lies in its fitting in so well 
with these more recent publications, and 
throwing light upon much that even in them 
had been left somewhat doubtful. 

Nicwotas Pocock. 
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Ribblesdale, or Lancashire Sixty Years Ago. 
By Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Smith, 
Elder & Co., 1874.) 


Sm James Kay-Suvutrteworts, who, during 
a public life of fifty years, has been distin- 


‘guished for his laborious attention to the 


cause of education, is not the man from 
whom one would expect a love-story in 
three volumes. When the novel of Scars- 
dale appeared, its bold and vigorous pictures 
of the bygone condition of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire excited much interest, and it 
was generally attributed to Sir James Kay- 
Shuttleworth ; but the authorship was not 
publicly acknowledged until the appearance 
of its companion and successor, Ribblesdale. 
The two works have many points in com- 
mon. They both deal with the same class 
of human material, but in Ribblesdale we 
miss those portraits of real individuals which, 
in the former, were easily recognised under 
a very thin veil-of fiction. We are sorry 
not to have been favoured with some more 
of those lyrics in the East Lancashire 
Doric which gave an additional charm to 
Scarsdale. 

The plot in Ribblesdale turns upon the 
antagonism between the ancient gentry and 
the families enriched by commerce. This 
horror of a mésalliance is embodied in the 
person of the Dowager Countess de la 
Legh, a lady of Corsican birth, who is not 
withheld by any vulgar notions of morality 
from doing whatever she deems necessary 
to preserve from all plebeian taint the blue 
blood of her husband’s house. In her 
efforts to avert this threatened evil she 
weaves a tangled web of deceit and machin- 
ation, and in the end is taken in her own 
toils, sees all that she has laboured and 
sinned for brought to nothing, and dies in a 
dignified aristocratic manner by the aid of a 
poisoned ring. 

The plot is too complicated to be given in 
a few lines, and it is less necessary to do so 
as the value and interest of the book de- 
pend not so much upon the fable, which is 
indeed sensational, but upon its pictures of 
the social life of Lancashire and its character 
sketches. 

The Dowager Countess de la Legh is a 
novel creation. She lavishes much affection 
upon her children and dependants, and yet 
ruthlessly wrecks their happiness to maintain 
the honour of the house, the grim idol, 
worshipped with pagan devotion, to which 
she offers up in sacrifice even those whom 
she most loves. 

In the heroine, Alice Hindle, strong reli- 
gious feeling acting upon a highly cultivated 
mind has made a charming Lancashire 
Witch, “who moves amongst her father’s 
workpeople like a pitying angel, striving to 
mitigate the bitterness of their lot in those 
times, alike inevitable and unforeseen, when 
Want and Famine stalked grimly in their 
midst.” Exceedingly life-like is the picture 
of the Relief Committee, presided over by 
Alice, and composed of leaders of the various 
dissenting sects, to whom are afterwards 
added two publicans, and ‘“ Volney Pate, t’ 
Radical, an’ Tom Paine Helm as is nother 
saint nor sinner, but theyr’n t’ Wavers 
Union secretaries.” 
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The opposition to her marriage with 
Rufus Noel, who at one time is looked upon 
as the heir of the De la Legh peerage, gives 
rise to the chief incidents of the book. Has 
this feeling against the union of blood with 
money ever attained to the intensity which 
our author represents ? Speaking of “ noble- 
men of the highest rank and greatest social 
power’ who had married out of their own 
rank, he says— 


“But if they had not paid the whole penalty 
of the transgression, they had suffered embarass- 
ment. Their countess or marchioness—whatever 
her beauty, grace and accomplishments—how 
spotless soever her honour—could not bring from 
the city, or from the fame of the greatest genius 
in art, enough to compensate for rank.” 


At the time to which this passage refers 
there were several actresses who had been 
“raised to the peerage,” and the history 
of most ancient English families, however 
noble, and exclusive, will show a frequent 
infusion of new blood from plebeian sources. 
Hogarth’s Marriage & la Mode would have 
lost all its satirical force if the ranks of the 
aristocracy had not been susceptible to the 
influence of money-bags. 

John Spencer, the poor Lancashire weaver- 
boy, whose native force leads him to a course 
of self-education, in which he overcomes 
many and great difficulties, is a character 
which has had many parallels. The narra- 
tive of his search after mental food is very 
interesting, and to those who know how 
common are such cases of the pursuit of 
knowledge under difficulties, it loses none of 
its interest from the transformation scene 
which converts John Spencer into Lord 
de la Legh. 

Amongst the minor characters, that of 
Maskelyne is one of the best. He is a 
dilettante who flutters about a great many 
subjects of study, who sketches and writes 
verses, and hunts butterflies, and who 
thought “everything.gained a new claim 
to admiration from his praise.” “ Nature 
itself,” we are told, “ was but an unacknow- 
ledged rural beauty, until he made her the 
fashion by his patronage.”’ 

Margaret Forrester, who has been one 
of the victims of the Countess de la Legh; 
and harbours wild thoughts of revenge, 
acquires from her eccentric habits the nick- 
name of the Witch of Pendle. A rumour 
spreads first amongst the Roman Catholic 
population, which in this district is relatively 
large, 
“that there were feorin (fairies) on Pendle. 
Soon the story ran that a witch lived with some 
owls, in a cleft in a rock hid by a cascade, in a 
dark wood on the side of Pendle. Then that the 
witch had come to ‘spite’ some folk that had 
done her wrong. They would lnow whom she 
wished to spite, for they would have murrain in 
their ‘shippons,’ ‘rot’ among their sheep. The 
tean-la could not break her spell. She had the 
evileye. If any maiden pined, it was the Pendle 
witch. If any lad lost his way in a snow-storm 
on Pendle, he had been bewildered by the witch.” 


The popular feeling is nursed and stimulated 
by Margaret’s enemies, who at length 
prefer vague charges against her, in which 
it is embodied. At the examination before 
the magistrates, one of the witnesses thus 
expresses the current notions about witch- 


“ «Nay, dunnot go may (make) a pretence o’ not 
Imowing witches’ tricks. They gathern fernseed 

boi moonleet cacy me an’ they know weel 

t’ rings weer (where) t’ feorin (fairies) deaunce, and 

tey (they) pull’n up gress (gather the grass) at 

eaut side o’ t’ring, an tey seyn feau words (they 

say foul, strange words), as bewitchen mon or 

beeast as ates (eats) what teyn (they have) 

gathered.’ ” 

The pictures of Lancashire character and 

scenery are, as might be expected from the 

author, at once graphic and correct. They 

give vivid glimpses of the social life, customs, 

dialect, and general character of the hardy 

race who inhabited East Lancashire sixty 

years ago. The scene of action is not, how- 

ever, confined to Lancashire. There are 
some brilliant pictures of London fashionable 
life, in which the sparkling Lady Treherne, 

with her chronicle of scandal and suggestions 
of social flaws, isadmirably contrasted with 
Lady Arden, who seeks consolation for a 
mind diseased in aiding the political labours 
of her father. The poison which Lady Tre- 
herne is instilling into the mind of Alice 
Hindle is rendered nugatory by the truer 
views of Lady Arden, who strives to reassure 
her shrinking timidity in words which point 
the moral of the book :— 

“ Will you prefer obscurity, or will you not 
learn that duty and service may be done in any 
sphere ?” 

There are also some scenes laidin Austra- 
lia, including an account of a clever capture 
of an escaped convict. 

There is, it will be seen, a kaleidoscopic 
interest about the book. Now we see a 
beautiful Lancashire clough, now an Italian 
lake, now an Australian shepherd’s hut, now 
again a brilliant London salon. But the in- 
terest of the book centres in Ribblesdale. The 
author has a keen appreciation of character, 
and we are always glad to see his sketches of 
the people and places of his native county. 
Witiiam E. A. Axon. 








MINOR LITERATURE, 


New Routes for Commerce.—The Mishmee Hills, 
By T. T. Cooper, F.R.G.S. (Henry S. King & Co.) 
There are always two sides to every question, and 
from the Chinese point of view we cannot hel 
thinking that ‘“‘ New Routes for Smuggling ” woulh 
be a more appropriate title for this attractively got 
up little volume. It appears from Mr. Cooper’s 
introductory chapter, that the Chinese Government, 
indifferent to the eternal truths of free trade, and 
preferring indirect to direct taxation, chooses to 
supply its Thibetan subjects with brick tea from 
its own distant provinces, instead of allowing them 
to buy that delicacy, to them a necessary of life, 
from their neighbours, the Assam tea-planters, 
thus depriving the latter of their most accessible 
market. A previous attempt of Mr. Cooper to 
remedy this absurd misdirection of power, and to 
open a trade route from the Chinese side, met 
with a singular want of appreciation from the 
authorities, who stopped the traveller and kept 
him in durance vile till liberated by a friendly 
tribe. Without any wish to question the right 
of the producer to find a market how and where 


this nature are not always met even by the most 
enlightened governments in the spirit they may 
perhaps deserve. 





craft :-— 


he can, we cannot help reflecting that efforts of 


For instance, should an enter- 


prising Chineman attempt to lay the foundation 
of free trade in salt with the population of rural 
Bengal, or to supply our French neighbours with 
decent tobacco, instead of the home-grown abomina- 


reception by the officials would be somewhat like 
that of Mr. Cooper in Thibet, except that the 
neighbouring tribes, though they d doubtless 
be most friendly, would lack the power to effect 


his release. 


Foiled in his first attempt nenie tes ilance, 
or, as he terms it, the “espionage ” of the Chinese 
mandarins, Mr. Cooper made a second attempt 
from the Assam side, the chronicle of which lies 
before us. Whatever opinion we may have of the 
object of his journey, the heroic courage with 
which he made his way against moral and physi- 
cal difficulties commands our sincere admiration. 
Enfeebled by repeated attacks of fever, and lamed 
by an. abscess in the foot, he struggled on,in a 
deadly climate, with insufficient food, among 
hostile natives, through tangled forests and over 
recipitous mountains, till almost within sight of 
Rieumh, where he hoped to establish friendly re- 
lations with the Thibetans. Alas! the espionage 
of the Chinamen had been too much for him, and 
he had to retrace his steps on learning that a force 
had been posted at Roemah to prevent his entry. 
His only consolation was that of persuading the 
chiefs of the Meju Mishmis, hitherto at enmity 
with the English, to make overtures of peace to 
the authorities at Sudiya. His account of these 
wild frontier clans and the hardly less barbarous 
Khamtis, under whose protection he travelled, is 
not without interest; and the numerous episodes 
of sport and adventure scattered through the book 
make it one of the most amusing books of travel 
we have lately read. 
True Stories of Arctic Adventure and Discovery: 
a Book for the Young. By Mrs, Chisholm, 
(Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) The only objection 
we have to this work is that the story 1s con- 
ducted in conversations between Mrs. Chisholm 
and her children, and the remembrance of the 
sufferings which we were caused by this inhuman 
device in the breezy days of boyhood at the hands 
of Mrs, Markham and other “goody” writers 
has made us loathe the system ever since. The 
work, however, contains an excellent, faithful, and 
really interesting account of all the notable Arctic 
expeditions from the time of Edward VI. down 
to the year 1859. There is no species of enter- 
prise that requires such true pluck and self-denial, 
accompanied by so much self-reliance, as Arctic 
exploration. It is the school in which our best 
naval officers have been trained, and in which we 
hope they may long learn the highest capabilities 
of their profession. 
Ena, or the Ancient Maori. By George H. 
Wilson. (Smith, Elder & Co.) The Britain of 
the South receives from the Englishmen who have 
taken possession of it very different treatment from 
that which was accorded to our own island by its 
Roman, or even its so-called Anglo-Saxon colon- 
ists; and perhaps it is a necessary outcome of 
modern ideas that even so superior a race of bar- 
barians as the Maories must be gradually civilised 
out of existence. But before they disappear alto- 
gether it is very desirable that their institutions 
should be fairly described and their traditions put 
on record, albeit with as much heaping up of 
fable and meretricious adornment as occurs 1n our 
Arthurian legends. A praiseworthy effort in that 
direction was made two years-ago by Mr. Alfred 
Domett in his Ranolf and Amohia, and a much 
less notable, yet useful, effort of the same sort 
appears in Mr. Wilson’s Ena, This is not an epic 
poem, but a prose fiction, in which the fiction 1s 
very thin and the prose is rather heavy. As 4 
work of art it cannot be commended. As an 
honest attempt to aa | the manners and 
opinions of the native New ders, however, 
it deserves kindly mention. Many persons, nowa- 
days, are willing to take in a great deal of instruc- 
tion, bad or good, through the medium of a tale, 
while they would strongly object to receive it im 
more matter-of-fact form. For such persons Mr. 
Wilson’s book seems to have been written, and to 
them it ought to be acceptable. 





tion they are compelled to consume, we fear that his 


Mr. Wilson says that it is a “not altogether 
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fictitious atory,” but if there is much basis of fact 
in his plot, it is cree pr bya fact as might 
be common to the history of half a hundred Maori 
heroes and heroines. Ena is the brave and beauti- 
fal daughter of a chieftain, described as reigning 


in the tta district, some sixty years ago. 
Her tribe being attacked by powerful glalitae, te 


is stolen by them and ube, far inland, while the 
tribe is all but exterminated. At length, bei 
rescued, after many hardships, by her brother 
her lover, she is brought home to kill herself after 
witnessing the death of both brother and lover, as 
well as of the residue of her kindred and clan. 
The brother is supplied with an object of worebig 
in an American maiden who has been wash 
ashore from a ship wrecked off the coast, and who, 
until she dies of consumption, is half worshipped, 
on ponies ra her own ig ay ark the pres and 
m of her nce, e other Maories 
gg dg fm as in yim ag But in the 
threads of love stories running through the book 
there is little to unravel and rapa. Rasps 5 un- 
ravelling. Its sole value is in its ske of New 
d scenery, which are often very graphic, 
though sometimes overwrought, and, yet more, in 
its illustrations of New Zealand eustoms, and of 
what appear to have been the main’ characteristics 
of Maori life and temperament before the era of 
English colonisation. e are shown how “be- 
neath the rough exterior and unsophisticated 
manners of the natives there lay the germs of true 
nobility, gentleness, honour, and fidelity, united 
with and inseparable from fierce passions hammered 
into steeled impulses that became brighter, harder 
and colder as misfortune drove them through the 
bloody furnace of adversity.” Their feasts and 
funerals, their huts and houses, their war-councils 
and their fighting ways, especially the latter, are 
described carefully and often vividly, and we are 
helped to appreciate the fine qualities that were in 
them, notwithstanding their luckless tendency to 
destroy one another before English colonists under- 
took to hasten on the work of destruction by help 
of rum and gunpowder. Whether this painful 
result of English colonisation was necessary, 
whether different treatment might not have pro- 
duced very differe.t and much happier effects, Mr. 
Wilson does not set himself to say. 


Maoria: a Sketch of the Manners and Customs of 
the Aboriginal I tants of New Zealand. By 
Captain J. C. Johnstone, Bengal Army, (London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1874.) . During the last five 
and twenty years a notable change has taken 
place in the interest with which the reading public 
regards the sayings and doings of the noble savage. 
In the days of our youth, not only Fenimore 
Cooper, but a host of imitators, were able to awake 
feelings of sincere sympathy for the helpless red 
man and his rapid improvement off the face of the 
boundless a. Perhaps we have found out that 
the Last of the Mohicans and his like are nothing 
more than the ordinary heroes of romance, clad in 
paint and feathers instead of doublet and hose; 
perhaps we are too depraved to care to read of 
simple virtues and. unsophisticated crimes, or of 
anything but breaches of the ten commandments 
by sinners in good society. Anyhow, we fear that 
aptain Johnstone’s book will hardly meet with 
the success it deserves as the picture of the life of 
arace which, a few generations hence, will have 
left not many more traces than its own “Moa.” 
The author hasevidently made a careful study of the 
remarkable people who are called by us New Zea- 
landers, and by themselves “ Maori,” and has issued 
the fruit of his labours in the form of a romance, 
chronicling the rise of a feud between two power- 
ful tribes a couple of hundred years ago, the effects 
S ie have lasted till our own day. He has 
ucceeded in giving graphically-written descriptions 
of their mode of fighting und dching, beaeiiee 
and house-building, the superstitious rites they 
— and the scenery in which they lived ; 
tt the thread of plot on which he has strung these 
Scattered pearls together is of the slenderest, and 
the unmerciful use of native words, enforcing con- 


stant reference to the page 
term first.cecurs, is a grievous chstacle to fluent 
‘eS . We hope that Captain 

ohnstone will use his undoubted powers of de- 
scription and careful study of Maori character to 
give us the record of his experiences as he obtained 
them. For such a hook we venture to predict a 
more fayourable reception than is likely to be ac- 
corded to the present attempt to weave them into 
a romance. 

A Key to the Queen’s Regulations as Revised in 
1878, has been published contemporaneously with 
the appearance of the volume itself, by Captain 
Malton, already known as the epitomiser of several 
of the drill evolutions, The Regulations have been 
materially recastin formand arrangement; therecent 
extensive alterations in military organisation and 
departmental nomenclature have necessitated the 
introduction of much new and important matter : 
so considerable, indeed, are the changes, that a 
search in the revised edition for paragraphs ana- 
logous to those of the old offers in many cases the 
traditional difficulty of discovering a needle in a 
bundle of hay. Captain Malton’s Key gives a 
comparative table of the obsolete and revised 
editions, and notices in detail all material additions 
and alterations. It will, therefore, supply a most 
valuable aid in the study of a book with which 
every officer is required to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. 


At School with an Old Dragoon. By Stephen 
J.Mackenna. (H. 8. King & Co.) A collection of 
military tales of the last forty years, intended no 
doubt for schoolboys at home for the Christmas 
holidays. The stories are graphically written, and 
the historical and technical details more accurate 
than usual in such works. 


The African Cruiser: a Midshipman’s Adven- 
tures on the West Coast. By S. Whitchurch 
Sadler, R.N. (H.S. King & =r: Like the last, 
a boy’s book,—this time of naval prowess in the 
suppression of the Slave-trade; pleasantly told, 
apparently from personal experience. 


Yotable Shipwrecks ; being Tales of Disaster and 
Heroism at Sea. Re-told by Uncle Hardy. (Lon- 
don and New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin.) 
We have read this book with a great deal of 
pleasure, for there is something irresistibly, though 
sadly, attractive in the tales of shipwreck and 
disaster at sea, Uncle Hardy has done* his work 
well; he has rightly judged that the materials 
with which he has to deal are of sufficiently ab- 
sorbing interest in themselves to require no em- 
bellishment from his pen; and the narratives of 
disasters and human suffering are consequently told 
in a simple, straightforward, graphic, and, we 
believe, singularly truthful manner. It is a book 
that will do all young people good. Few boys can 
read unmoved of the scene of matchless heroism 
that accompanied the wreck of the Birkenhead or 
the sinking of the Northfleet. The sad history of 
shipwreck is brought down to the latest date prac- 
ticable, that of the Atlantic being the last. , 


Philip's Handy General Atlas of the World, by 
John Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. (Philip and Son), 
is a highly-creditable representative of its class, 
The maps of which it consists have evidently been 
compiled with care. They are well engraved and 
well printed. The paper and binding are good, 
and the colouring is effective—what is more to the 
purpose, it is technically accurate. There is, in 
addition, a copious and judiciously-prepared index 
of reference. It is among its good features, that 
a more than ordinary share of attention is be- 
stowed upon the various portions of the British 
dominions throughout the world. Upon the 
whole, the Handy General Atlas will maintain 
the credit which Mr. Bartholomew has already 
acquired in connexion with works of such a class. 
It is just to add that one or two of the prefixed 


where the mysterious 


that haye already done duty in other works jasued 
by the same publishers. ey will perhaps be 
none the less welcome on that account to the pur- 
chasers of the present volume. But it would have 
been. more ingenuous to have treated this as an 
admitted fact. The substitutions of new titles and 
borders, with erasure of prior names, are, however, 
we suppose, among the “ fantastic tricks” played 
by the art of the lithographic printer in such 
matters. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mapame Gervinvs, the widow of the great Ger- 
man commentator on Shakspere, has consented to 
become one of the Vice-Presidents of the New 
Shakspere Society. 


Tue late Mr. Sumner has bequeathed all his 
papers and MSS. to his old and distinguished friend, 
the poet Henry Longfellow, together with the half 
of his collections of coins and bronzes, the remainder 
of which has been left by him to Dr. Samuel 
Howe, of Boston. After making various dispo- 
sitions of his property in favour of relatives and 
friends, Mr. Sumner leaves 50,000 dollars to the 
pape Dye Harvard College, the interest of which 
is to be annually spent in the purchase of books ; 
this legacy being, as he says, a tribute of grati- 
tude for the benefit which he himself has derived 
from libraries, both private and public, and so 
far merely a just repayment of that which he 
had himself received in such rich abundance. 


Georce Extor’s new volume of poetry, which 
Messrs. Blackwood will publish about the end of 
the month, will include the poems contributed to 
English zines, and a poem contributed only 
to an American serial, together, we believe, with 
more recent poetical work, which will now for the 
first time see the light. 


Mr. Murv Coomfra SwAny, the Hindu Mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, and the 
translator of Arichandra, or the Martyr of Truth, 
has in the press translations of three most import- 
ant Oriental works. The first is the Ddthdvansa, 
the History of the Tooth-relic of Buddha, a poetical 
work in Pali, of which the text will be published 
together with the translation. The second is the 
Suttanipdta, the Discoursesand Sermons of Buddha, 
a work of great antiquity, of which the translation 
alone will appear at present, the publication of 
the text being areal for a later period. This 
work is held in very high estimation by the 
Buddhists, who rank it as high as, if not higher 
than, the Dammapada, of which a translation was 

ublished some years ago. The third work which 

r. Mutu Coomaéra Swamy has in hand is a trans- 

lation of the Tamil poems of Tiyuménavar, a 
philosopher of Southern India. It treats of the 
two Indian schools of Vedantism and Siddhantism, 
the latter of which is but little known to Euro- 
peans. It is said that some of the later thoughts 
of European metaphysicians have in it been 
anticipated. 
Baron Franz Witnrim von DILrvurtm has 
just completed an interesting collection of hitherto 
unprinted German ballads, belonging to the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 
This collection, which numbers fifty-two songs, 
chiefly obtained in Franconia, either in a manu- 
script form or taken down from the lips of Franco- 
nian peasants and others, is published at Stuttgart 
by Messrs. G. and J. Géschen. The greater num- 
ber possess the undoubted character of national 
popular songs, but some exhibit a more artificial 
construction, and are probably the production of 
students, or itinerant teachers. 


Messrs. Paterson, of Edinburgh, will publish 
during the present year, in their series of Drama- 
tists of the Restoration, the Works of Sir Aston 
Cokain, one volume ; the Fifth and Last volume 
of Sir William Davenant; the Works of John 
Lacy in one volume; the Third and Fourth 
volumes of Crowne ; the Works of John Tatham, 











physical ,as well as one illustrative of the 
natural productions of different lands, are, unless 


we greatly err, but slightly altered from sheets 


in one volume ; and the First Volume of Thomas 
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Killigrew, author of The Parson's Wedding. 
Messrs. James Maidment and W. H. Logan are 
the editors. 


Tue Rey. J. M. Hudson, of Boston, United 
States, has been for some time engaged on a new 
edition of Shakspere, and hopes to complete it 
next year, 


Messrs. Bickers & Son have in the press new 
editions of Pepys’s and Evelyn’s Diaries, and of 
Ben Jonson’s works, the last to be in nine 
volumes. 


Tue first part of the Transactions of the New 
Shakspere Society is nearly all in type, and will be 
issued in a fortnight or three weeks. Besides the 
papers read before the Society, and reports of the 
discussions on them, the part will contain a letter 
from Mr. James Spedding on the .pause-test as 
“p licable to Shakspere’s plays, and reprints of 
( ) Mr. Spedding’s article on Henry VIII, in 
which, so long ago as 1850, he pointed out the 
respective shares of Shakspere and Fletcher in 
that play; (2) the late Mr. J. Hickson’s article of 
1848 on The Two Noble Kinsmen, in which he 
showed that Shakspere wrote nearly half that 
play, introduced every character in it, and distin- 
guished Shakspere’s part from Fletcher’s. Con- 
firmatives of the results of Mr. Spedding and Mr. 
Hickson, by means of metrical tests, will also be 
given by Mr. Fleay and Mr. Furnivall. 


Mr. FEeay has now arranged with Mr. Daniel, 
that his revised edition of the first quarto of 
Romeo and Juliet, for the new Shakspere Society, 
shall be printed in parallel pages with Mr. Daniel’s 
revised edition of the second quarto, and thus the 
two revised texts be kept opposite to one another, 
23 the two reprints of these quartos are. 


Mr. Tom Taytor will take the chair at the 
next meeting of the New Shakspere Society, when 
Mr. Fleay’s paper on the authorship of the Taming 
of the Shrew will be read, contending that only the 
scenes in which Katharine and Petruchio appear 
were written by Shakspere, the other scenes being 
«lue to the recaster of the old Taming of a Shrew. 


THE following extract from a diary kept at 
York > the present century, and purchased 
by the tees of the British Museum on the 
death of the writer about ten years ago, will have 
great interest for the admirers of Tristram 
Shandy :— 


“ April 12th, 1808. I had last night the pleasure 
of giving a sixpence to an old servant of Laurence 
Sterne, Richard Greenwood, aged 79, who now lives 
at Sutton on the Forest—lived three years as servant 
resident in the house when Sterne lived at therectorial 
mansion, since rebuilt. He left his service at Martin 
—or Michaelmas—1745, having had a few words with 
his master a short time before in consequence of his 
refusing to engage as drummer to Kingston’s Light 
Horse, a regiment of cavalry raised in Yorkshire 
during the rebellion. He used to accompany his 
master whenever Sterne came to York, and when 
there he rarely spent a night without a girl or two 
which Richard used to procure for him. He promised 
Richard to reward him for keeping these private 
amours of his secret, particularly from Mrs. Sterne. 
Richard says he was as good as his promise, and that 
for his part he never mentioned these things concern- 
ing his master. Sterne too was continually after his 
female servants, and these things, and sometimes his 
affairs at York, would come to the ears of Mrs. Sterne, 
and, as might be expected, great quarrels ensued. 
During all the time he lived with them they were 
upon very ill terms. She brought him several children; 
only one grew up, a very fine girl called Lydia. 
Richard has heard that she married in France. Most 
of the rest died in very early infancy—one boy lived 
three weeks. Sterne was inconsolable after his death, 
took to his chamber, and would not leave it of sic) a 


week. Richard remembers a sister of Sterne’s visiting 
them, one of the finest women ever seen, and thinks 
he has heard that his mother was in great distress at 
York, and that his master would have relieved her, 


but was prevented by his wife. 


“When anything produced a difference between him 


horse, and they would go together to York, where he 
soon lost all his cares in the arms of some more 
blooming beauty. He would frequently be absent 
many days together on these oceasions, and should 
Sunday intervene, did not return to perform the duties 
of theday. He did not attend well to the duties of 
his situation, but when he preached, the audience 
were quite delighted with him, and he never preached 
at Sutton but half the congregation were in tears. 
The Minster was crowded whenever it was known that 
he was to preach ; he used often to preach nearly ex- 
tempore. He had engaged to preach at Farlington, a 
few miles from Sutton, and when there, found he 
had forgot his sermon. He only asked for a Bible, 
and composed a most excellent sermon, which he 
delivered from a scrap of paper no bigger than his 
hand. 

“ He was for many years at variance with the Har- 
lands, the squires of his parish. It originated in his 
determination to give a settlement to a man who, 
exercising a trade which required apprentices, Mr. 
Harland thought that thereby an expense might be 
brought on the parish. Sterne was determined to 
carry the point, and let the man a farm of 10/. a year, 
which gave him a settlement, and he never spoke to 
the Harlands after. Sterne was a justice of the peace, 
and would often espouse a cause which he was sure of 
bringing through at the Quarter Sessions; he could talk 
down the lawyers so; this he delighted in. He was 
a man of prodigious wit, and the entertainment of 
every company ; he never drank to excess ; he usually 
after dinner took one glass of wine, of which he 
drank half and filled his glass with water for the 
rest. In person tall and thin; when composing would 
often pull down his wig over one eye, and remove it 
from side to side. 

“ He died and was buriedin London. Richard has 
heard, and it was generally believed in the village, 
that his corpse became a subject for the sutgeon’s 
knife—a gentleman viewing the skeletons or subjects 
in some of the London Hospitals challenged one for 
Sterne by the number of teeth infeach Jaw. Alas, 
poor Yorick !” 


Messrs, Henry Hort & Co., of New York, 
announce a History of American Currency, which 
will contain a good deal of valuable collateral 
matter, by Professor W. G. Sumner, Professor of 
Political and Social Science in Yale College. 


Wr can only refer our readers to the Nation of 
March 26 for an article entitled, “One of the 
American Pet Marjories.” A volume of poems, 
written in 1871, by a young maiden of from nine 
to ten years of age, has just been privately printed 
7 authoress’s indulgent parents. It contains 
above sixty short pieces, beside three dramatic 
ee A Poa ot —. a —? 
a edy; No Use Crying for Spill ilk, a 
cea; and Victor, the King of Fairyland. This 
outdoes Chatterton and Pope, and we shall look 
for an epic from the poetess = oa she attains her 
fifteenth birthday. 


Tue Nation, after stating that Mr. Launt 
Thompson’s interesting ideal statue of the Rev.A bra- 
ham Pierson, first President of Yale, isto be unveiled 
at the College on Commencement Day, remarks 
that a Catechism composed by the eident’s 
father, the Rev. Abraham Pierson, pastor of the 
church at Branford, Conn., in the language of the 
Quiripi Indians, and published at Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1658, has recently been in a sense re- 
discovered. It bears the title, Some Helps for the 
Indians, showing them how to Improve their Natural 
Reason, to Know the True God and the Christian 
Religion. 


“ Of this tract but two copies are known to be in 
existence : one in the British Museum, and the other, 


Lenox, of New York. A reprint of it, with the 


copies. 





and his wife, he would order Richard to bring out his 


with a different title-page, in the library of Mr. James 


competent editing of Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, has 
just been published in a limited edition of one hundred 
Mr. Trumbull says in his Introduction that 
this Catechism is the only book printed in any Indian 
dialect of the south-west parts of New England, and is 
probably the first work of an author belonging either 
to the Connecticut or New Haven colony which was 
printed in this country. It supplies linguistic material 


of the original English with the Quiripi version 
illustrates a method of religious instruction which 
many good men of Mr. Pierson’s day agreed with 


Dr. Reynolds in regarding as ‘a very proper and 
necessary course for those to take who would convert 
and persuade pagans to believe the truth.’ Mr, 
Trumbull indicates a few of the many piquant 
sages in which this method shines by its absolute 
want of fitness; as when the question: ‘How do you 
prove that there is but one true God?’ is answered 
thus: ‘Because singular things of the same kind 
when they are se are differenced among them- 
selves by their singular properties; but there cannot 
be found another God differenced from this, by any 
such like properties.’ The Quiripi Indians, it may 
be added, lived near Long Island Sound, from Guilford 
westward, to and beyond the west bounds of Connec- 
ticut. Their name signifies long water.” 


As Mr, Fleay was ow the authorship of 
the play of Troylus and Cressida in a recent num- 
ber, the following notice of an earlier play on the 
same subject may be found interesting, although 
the information it gives is but soo 

There are preserved in the Public Record Office 
certain books containing the accounts of Richard 
Gibson, who was Master of the Revels during 
several years of the reignof Henry VIII. In 
his account of the mses incurred for the 
celebration of Christmas in 1515, at the Manor of 
Eltham, he describes a castle of timber which was 
prepared as the scene of a sham fight, and con- 
tinues thus :— 

“ Allso in the sayd tym of Crystmes for solas by 
Master Kornych and other, and by the chylldryn of 
the chappell was playd the Storry of Troylous and 
Pandor, rychely inparelled, all so Kallkas and Kryssyd 
inparylled lyke a wedow of onour in blake sarsenet 
and other abelements for seche mater ; Dyomed and the 
Grekes inparylled lyke men of ware akordyng to the 
intent or porpoos.” 

This “ komedy ” was followed by a tournament, 
after which the queen and ladies of the castle re- 
cited speeches composed by Mr. Cornish, who was 
master of the boys in the Chapel Royal, and the 
minstrels on the walls and towers played a 
melodious song. Nothing is said by Gibson of the 
performance of the comedy, but the following 
particulars as to the costumes occur in the ac- 
count. “ Eulyxes” was played by one of the chapel 
children in a doublet of white and green satin of 
Bruges. Troilus wore a double cloak of red and 
yellow sarcenet, a satin doublet, velvet shoes, anda 
feather. Calchas was played by Cornish, in a mantle 
and bishop’s surcoat of yellow sarcenet, a black 
sarcenet gown and bonnet, a coped cape stiffened 
with pasteboard, and a yellow satin girdle. Cressida 
wore a surcoat and mantle of black sarcenet, and a 
widow’s hood and wimple of Florence cotton. 

Diomed and his fellows wore Greek robes and 
girdles of red and yellow sarcenet, with Holland 
shirts the sleeves of which were very wide, hanging 
out at the hand and other places. Of Pandarus, it 1s 
only stated that he had a red and yellow satin 
doublet, with points of copper gold ribbon and 
silk ribbon. Spanish girdles and points were sup- 

lied to all the actors, and a barber was paid 4d. 
for trimming their hair and washing all their 
heads. How far this show. deserved to be called 
a “komedy” it is impossible to say. Hall does 
not mention it in his Chronicles, and we are not 
aware that any other writer speaks of it. It may 
have been only a sort of pageant, or tableaw vivant 
founded on Chaucer’s poem, but the sna is 
that there was some dialogue. Per some of 
our readers who are wel uainted with the 
early history of the stage may be able to give 
more information on the subject. 

Mr. Justin Winsor, superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, writes to the Boston Daily 
Advertiser on a question of great literary 1m- 
portance. The account of the Barton collection, 

rinted fifteen years ago, mentions that Sir Walter 
Rott was at one time engaged on an edition of 
Shakspere, and the statement is fully confirmed 
by the Life of Archibald Constable, recently pub- 





of some value to philologists; and the interlineation 


lished. Constable first suggested to Scott, 
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February 1822, that he should undertake an edi- 
tion in twelve or fourteen volumes, with notes, 
&c.; and Scott, though at first reluctant, while 
admitting the want of a “sensible” Shakespeare, 
ya became more inclined to it, “ with my son 
Loc ’s assistance for the fag.” Scott’s labour 
was to be chiefly confined to the introductory 
volume, On i (pray 20, 1825, “S re is 
getting on;” and the editor of the Life adds that 
“ three, volumes of the edition were completed 
before the sad crisis in 1826, but then laid aside ; 
and ultimately, I have been told, the sheets were 
sold in London as waste paper. It is even doubted 
whether one copy be now in existence.” 


“ These statements,” continues Mr. Winsor, “ give a 
peculiar interest to the volumes which are now in this 
library, and which are perhaps the only ones of the edi- 
tion now in existence. They were printed in Edinburgh 
by James Ballantyne & Co., and constitute volumes se- 
cond, third, and*fourth of an octavo edition. They have 
no title-pages, no general introduction, and but brief 
ones of a page or two to each play—the second con- 
taining Two Gentlemen of Verona, Comedy of Errors, 
Jove’s Labour Lost, and Merchant of Venice; the 
third, Midsummer Night's Dream, Taming of the 
Shrew, As You Like It,and Much Ado About Nothing ; 


the fourth, Mé Wives of Windsor, Measure for 
Measure, Alls Well that Ends Well, and Twelfth 
Night. The notes at the foot of the page seem to be 


derived from the ordinary sources. Love's Labour Lost 
has at the end ‘Notes concerning the character of 
Holofernes,’ 

“On a fly-leaf of volume two is a memorandum 
signed by T. Rodd, the well-known London book- 
seller, with whom Mr. Barton had constant dealings, 
in. which it is stated that he (Rodd) bought the 
volumes at a sale in Edinburgh, in the catalogue of 
which they were entered as Shakespeare’s works, 
edited by Sir Walter Scott and Lockhart, volumes 
two, three, and four, all printed unique. The memo- 
randum continues: ‘That Scott entertained the de- 
sign of editing Shakespeare, I know from A. Constable, 
who mentioned it to me more than once; and I sent 
him a little book of memoranda for Scoit’s use; but, 
as he, Constable, informed me, it never reached him. 
The bankruptcies of Scott and Constable prevented 
the completion of the work. The book has marks of 
Scott’s usual inaccuracies, as I find on casually opening 
these volumes. . . . Scott is perhaps the most faulty 
and careless of writers, unless it be T. F. Dibdin. It 
is hardly saying too much of either of them to assert 
that a gross mistake might be found in every page 
issued by either of them.’ 

“There is also contained in the volumes a memo- 
randum by a friend of Mr. Barton’s, showing that 
at the time it is supposed Scott was engaged upon 
this editing work, he was also giving other indications 
of his interest in Shakespeare, in writing in his His- 
tory of Scotland a detailed historical account of Mac- 
beth’s story, with a reference to the incorrect tale of 
the dramatist; and in his Saint Ronan’s Well, a full 
sketch of an amateur representation of Midsummer 
Nighi’s Dream.” 


Mr. Winsor will be glad to learn whether any 
other copy of this edition—which is not men- 
tioned in Bohn, Allibone, or Thimm, or in the 
catalogue of the Shakspere Memorial Library at 
Birmingham—has escaped destruction ; and, if so, 
whether it corres ~ 9 iu all particulars with 
that in the Boston Library. 


In the present number of the Fortnightly 
Review the editor commences what promises to 
be a very suggestive, stimulating, and incredible 
treatise on the subject of “Compromise.” The 
introductory chapter is taken up with an inge- 
nious lamentation on the decline of moral earnest- 
ness, which has been repeatedly predicted as the 
mevitable cohsequence of the spread of “ positive” 
ways of thinking beyond the narrow limits of 
that section of the -speculative class who embrace 

extreme” opinions while they are unpopular. 
What hinders Mr. Morley from recognising an 
obvious connection which disinterested thinkers 
like De Tocqueville saw forty years ago, is that 
he proceeds on the baseless assumption that moral 
Principles are generalisations from experience in- 
stead of the translation in the empirical sphere of 





those wishes which in the metempirical sphere 
are translated into mythologies and theologies, 
and in both are more or less than rational. No 
doubt practical principles of this kind are capable 
of being modified by experience, and are being 
increasingly modified now. English politics in 
particular have pretty nearly into the 
“positive” stage, while French and, still more, 
German politics continue to be “ metaphysical.” 
And it is precisely of the increasing control of ex- 
perience which Mr. Morley really complains. The 
second chapter, “ Of the possible Utility of Error,” 
is chiefly important as a reply to M. Renan’s au- 
dacious proposal that the few and the many 
should permanently agree to differ in belief. No 
doubt, as Mr. Motley shows, such a “ compromise” 
would team with paradoxes (greater than the old 
one that the wise in this matter should learn of 
the unwise), and would prove more costly in 
practice than M. Renan anticipates; but it has. 
the advantage of leaving room for broad facts, 
which Mr. Morley ignores. The great majority 
of mankind have always been lazy, stupid, sel- 
fish, sensual; and history, which Mr. Morley 
rightly calls “a huge aang is a record of the 
ways in which they have been eaploité by the 
minority who have been less so, in order to make 
them fit instruments of a civilisation by which 
they have profited little. If we interpret indi- 
vidual interest either by the case of unmolested 
habit, or by the proportion of satisfaction to de- 
sire, or by the perfect Play of natural faculty, it 
has never coincided on a large scale, and is not 
likely to coincide for generations, with the interests 
of “humanity,” except among moderately ego- 
istic members of the progressive sections of the 
directing classes. That the mass of mankind 
should come to know what is their interest for 
this life, and act upon the knowledge, as they are 
beginning to do in Scandinavia, would be such 
a shock to civilisation that most intelligent 
people, except Mr. Morley and Mr. Fitjames Ste- 
phen, shrink increasingly from the risk of shaking 
the “superstitions,” which at any rate keep most 
men quiet, to be exploité—for or against “ hu- 
manity.” To imagine that, when the “super- 
stitions” have disappeared, the “religious senti- 
ment” will remain, is contrary to experience, 
which shows that in most men the religious sen- 
timent has always been artificially maintained by 
the inculeation of opinions incapable of being 
“verified” in this life. A man may suit his 
wishes to his knowledge and the knowledge of 
his betters; then he will economiss his force. 
He may suit his belief to his wishes and the 
wishes of his betters; then. he may augment his 
force. Mr. Morley wishes us to have it both 
ways, and thinks he “ does well to be angry ” be- 
cause we see that we can't. 


Tek essay on “ Wordsworth,” which Mr. Walter 
H. Pater contributes to the just issued number 
of the Fortnightly Review, would require per- 
haps to be retouched ere it could take its 
place quite worthily, as a work of literary art, 
beside his other essays. That does not prevent 
its being, as it now stands, better as literary art 
than almost any known dissertation on the poet. 
Its finish of detail gives it a — which neither 
the graceful contribution of Lord Coleridge nor 
the weighty contribution of Mr. Hutton aspires 
to fill, The substance of the criticism is a different 
question; for our part, we think the criticism 
itself as penetrating as any already published 
upon the same theme. Within its own limited 
range it is surely as sound. And if in finish of 
handiwork it is scarcely yet the equal of the 
Studies in the Renaissance, it is actually equal to 
these in finish of thought. The essay has the 
unbroken, the flowing character of a single move- 
ment of a sonata, while, in fact, it includes the 
full variety of many movements. The reader will 
not expect to find Mr. Pater departing from the 
ae of criticism adopted in his book, and 

id down, if we remember rightly, as one of two 





possible ones, by Mr. Symonds in his review of 








the book in these columns, What, Mr. Pater 


asks, is the particular savour of Wordsworth’s 
poetry ?—what is the peculiar impression which 
the poetry of Wordsworth produces upon me? 
No doubt he will be told, as he was told, with 
more of truth, of his study of Botticelli, that in 
his essay at an answer he has succeeded less in 
showing what Wordsworth really is, than in 
showing what he believes Wordsworth to be. 
The writings of Wordsworth, says Mr. Pater— 
and here nobody will disagree with him—are the 
central and elementary expression of that keener 
sense of natural things, that “‘ consciousness which 
weighs, listens, penetrates, where the earlier mind 
passed roughly by.” Again, “there was in his 
own character a certain contentment, a sort 
of religious placidity, seldom found united 
with a sensibility like his, which was favour- 
able to the quiet, habitual observation of in- 
animate or imperfectly animate existence.” 
Furthermore, he approached human life through 
nature, which was alive to him. His religious 
sentiment, consisting much in the recognition of 
local sanctities, was in truth natural religion ; and 
his appreciation of passion in the lowly was due in 
to his sense that humble life was nearer to 
ature than other life, and that there, where he 
saw it, it was in some way elevated and solemnised. 
Having thus much to say for those who value the 
concentrated expression of human passion—found 
by him, Mr, Pater would remark, in the elementary 
exhibition of elementary feelings, by the poor— 
Wordsworth, with his much pondering, with the 
strange reminiscences and forebodings of his 
poetry, which carry us behind and before, has also 
something “ for those who feel the fascination of 
bold speculative ideas.” And though the office of 
= is not that of moralist, and the first aim of 
V ordsworth’s verse is to give the reader its own 
peculiar pleasure, one chief lesson he conveys: 
“the supreme importance of contemplation in the 
conduct of life.” Impassioned contemplation is 
with him “ the perfect end ”—his work is to with- 
draw the thoughts for a space from the mere 
machinery of life, so that one may witness with 
“appropriate emotions” the spectacle of the great 
facts of man’s existence. 

Dr. Mavpstey’s article on “Sex and Mind in 
Education,” in the same Review, will disappoint 
the expectations raised by his name. His ex- 
tensive pathological experience appears to have 
thrown no light upon the interesting question 
whether the effects of sex are to be traced in 
mental processes properly so called; at least, 
instead of himself speaking with authority on 
this subject, he relies mainly on the doubtful 
authority of some American writers to prove that 
the physical constitution of young girls is unequal 
to the strain of an ordinary school education, and 
that therefore, in the interests of the race, their 
instruction should be carried on with special re- 
ference to their presumed destiny as wives and 
mothers. Of course the advocates of the “co- 
education” of the sexes, or its equivalent, hold 
that any stimulation of the mental faculties is 
excessive which disturbs the balance of the 
general health. The practical question for doctors 
and fathers to determine is the quantity of purely’ 
mental exercise necessary to preserve the balance 
by a full parallel development of all the organic 

wers, Whether such mental exercise ought to 

, or can be, different in kind according to the 
sex of the pupil will depend upon the extent to 
which the structure of the brain is found to be 
affected by the broader differences of organisation 
to which Dr. Maudsley refers. 

Tue contents of the Contemporary are more mis- 
cellaneous than usual. Mr. Ralston gives some 
translations of Russian idylls, by Koltsof and 
Nikitin; one by the former, “The Mower,” even 
in a prose version, has a strangely vivid power of 
sentimentalising the hero’s employment. Mr. 

hot restates, with an apology for slaying the 
slain, the metaphysical basis of toleration; but when 
the ghosts of dead errors walk, they are generally 
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impervious to ment, and have to be laid by 
more sentimental agencies. Mr. Haweis’ “ Me-- 
morial of Emanuel Deutsch” will be read with 
the more interest on account of what we cannot 
but think its indiscreetly confidential nature. 


Tue interest and importance of the field_of 
research opened in Mr. Tylor’s paper on “The 
Philology of Slang” (Macmillan’s Magazine) will 
surprise most readers, as much as it has done the 
author, for philologists in general seldom notice 
more than a few slang words in more or less re- 

utable use in their own day, neglecting the 

iving language of the streets, with its constantly 
‘new formations and its perplexing survivals, point- 
ing to forgotten historical intercourse with sections 
of other nations. Sometimes the same metaphor 
exists independently in the slang of two countries, 
as the German Jéffeln, to make love, or spoon; 
sometimes a descriptive word continues to be slang 
in one language (French and Italian ttrants, 
tirantes), when its Kens (English drawers) 
has become prosaically respectable; or, again, 
English lack, Wah affaire, A common source 
of slang is of course the corruption of foreign 
words, but few remember that the rage for Italian 
fashion in the sixteenth century bequeathed com- 
mission (camicta) as a cant name for shirt; and 
still fewer would guess that the Italian organ-boys 
have enriched London streets with a new set of 
numerals, oney, dooe, tray, quarterer, chinker, say ; 
then, “ having reached the limits of the silver six- 
pence, they begin afresh; so that, for instance, 
say dooe saltee is eightpence.” An older bit of de- 
rivation is that of vamp, from Palsgrave, “ vampey 
of a hose, avant pied,” vamp being originally a 
proper cobbler’s term for putting new “ uppers” 
to an old boot. Mr. Tylor notices the vitality of 
some expressions; “shoplifting,” for instance, 
coming in when “ cattle-lifting” was in the way 
to be forgotten. Amongst slang abridgments 
(like rad and rit, for radical and ritualist), he 
mentions cure for curiosity, which we believe was 
introduced rather by a foolish music-hall song. 


In the Cornhiil Miss Thackeray introduces us 
to White Cotton Nightcap Country; but the 
legend of The White Cat, a pretty little Blanche, 
whom the Curé of St. Rambert wants to take the 
veil, is a little less consistently worked out than 
usual, The local scenery is admirable, and there 
is naturally a tribute to the poet of “sea-coast 
nook-full Normandy.” 


“A Sprine Thought” in Good Words, by the 
author of Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal, is really 
pretty. 


Tue following account, not hitherto published, 
we believe, of the collection and preservation of 
the unique series of newspapers and fugitive 
literature of the Civil War period, now known as 
the King’s Pamphlets, in the British Museum 
(“huge piles of mouldering wreck, wherein, at the 
rate of perhaps one pennyweight per ton, lie things 
memorable,” according to Mr. Carlyle) is to be 
found amongst the state papers of the Restoration 
period. 

“There have been great charges disbursed and 
pains taken in an exact Collection of Pamphlets that 
have been published from y* beginning of that long 
and unhappy Parliament which begun Novembr 1640 
and continued to his Majt* happy Restoration, con- 
sisting of about Thirty thousand several Tracts of all 
sorts and on all sides. . The Collection was so 
privately carried on that it was not known there was 
such a design in hand, the Collector intending them 
only for his Majtv* use that then was. His Majty 
having once occasion for one Pamphlet could no where 
obtain it but from the Collector of these, and having 
seen it and perused it was so well satisfied therewith, 
that he commanded a Person of Honour with his own 
hands to restore it to the owner, and likewise His 
Majesty’s great desire to have it continued, and exprest 
a good liking to the undertaking ; this was the greatest 
encouragement the Collector had, otherwise it is pro- 
bable it had not been prosecuted, the worke proving 


Charges heavy and Burthensome both to himselfe and 
servants, it continuing for near Twenty years. 

- “And that the discovery of them might be pre- 
vented when the Army was Northward they were 
packt up in trunks and by one or two in a weeke 
sent to.a trusty friend in Surrey who safely preserved 
them. When the Army was Westward and fearing 
their return that way, they were sent back to London, 
but not to bee trusted there were sent into Essex, and 
when the Army ranged that way, to Triplo heath. 
They were brought back from thence, and then there 
was an intention of sending them for Holland for 
their preservation, no place being safe in England. 
But this way would not be ventured, and another 
course was followed, they were placed in a Warehouse 
in form of Tables round the rooms covered over with 
Canvas. Continuing still the Collecting, nay even 
when the Usurper had taken him out of his bed and 
kept him close prisoner at Whitehall for, seven weeks, 
still hoping for that time which Thanks be to 

is come to give him reprieve from so unparallelled 
Labour. 

“Tf the Usurper had found them by any Informa- 
tion, the Collector to secure them had made a formall 
Contract with the University, and had signed an 
Acquittance to them for one Thousand pounds ac- 
knowledged to be received in part for them that they 
might claim them who had in all probability a 
greater power to struggle with him and preserve them, 
than he could have. 

‘‘ All these hard shifts and exigents hath he been 
put into to preserve them for the use of succeeding 
ages, which will scarce have faith to beleeve that 
such horrid and detestable Villanyes were ever com- 
mitted in any Christian Commonwealth since Chris- 
tianity had a name.” 


The collector of these pamphlets is said to have 
been one George Thomason, of whom the following 
notice ~ 7 in The Obituary of Richard Smyth, 
published by the Camden Society :y“ April 10, 
1666, Geo. Thomason, bookseller, buried out of 
Station" Hall (a poore man).” 


WE are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Thoms 
for the following remarks on the case of Lady 
Mary Digby, mentioned in our last :—“ There can 
be no doubt that the statement in Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. iii. p. 473, that Mary, daughter 
of Francis Nele, and the mother of Sir Everard 
Digby, of Gunpowder Plot celebrity, was born in 
1513, is incorrect; whether it originates in a 
misprint or in imperfect information, She is 
stated in Collins’s Peerage (ed. Brydges, v. 353) to 
have been born in 1559; and as she gave birth to 
Sir Everard in 1581, and subsequently to four 
other children, this is probably the correct date, 
as it makes her a mother at twenty-two and not 
at sixty-eight, as she would have been if born in 
1513.” 


M. te Vick-AMIRAL JURIEN DE LA GRAVIERE 
has an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
April 1, on “ Les Origines de la Marine Moderne.” 
The discovery of the New World and the progress 
of artillery substituted sailing-vessels for gallies 
propelled by oars, although in France the royal 
corps of gallies preserved its organisation, funds, 
and military and finance officers till 1749. The 
modern navy is scarcely more than two centuries 
old. Up to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
great armaments were occasionally fitted out for 
the transport of troops, such as those of William. 
the Conqueror and Edward III., and the Spanish 
Armada; but these were disbanded as soon as 
they had answered their immediate purpose, and 
war by sea was carried on by privateers, licensed 
by the various States which required their ser- 
vices. Sweden and Denmark were the first 


the Baltic shared for some time with the Mediter- 
ranean the honour of being the naval cockpit of 
Europe; but the supremacy soon passed to the 
Dutch, and it is to the rivalry between the Dutch 
and the English, and their many struggles in the 
Channel, that we must trace the origin of our 
modern marine. The Dutch established an elabo- 
rate organisation, the whole country being divided 
between five elective councils, each composed of 


-| mander-in-chief ; if he fell, his 


Powers to form anything like a regular navy, and - 


buting a fixed quota to the maintenance of the 


fleet, and having its distinct corps of officers, who 
had earned their commissions by meri and who 
were required to raise and support their own 
crews, admiral of Rotterdam was com- 
was taken in 
succession by the admiral of d, Amster- 
dam, North Holland, and Friesland, Holland 
was for many years the only naval Power that 
maintained a nent staff of captains at the 
cont a4 the a mages Dery Of the 

nglish navy at this time Pepys's Di ives a 
vivid slaeee, When Richeliew. came ita power 
he found that France had no marine. In 1626 
there were not twenty French ships to 300 
leagues of coast; France had no foreign market 
open to her manufactures, and had net cod what- 
ever price was asked for colonial produce, sugar 
being nearly four francs a pound, while coin was 
being perpetually drained out of the country. 
Richelieu at once devoted one tenth, and after- 
wards one fifth of the revenues of the State to 
the creation of a navy. He established dockyards 
at Marseilles, Brest, Brouage, Havre, and Calais, 
and provided that the plan of every ship to be 
built should be submitted to a council of six or 
seven captains, and that precautions should be 
taken for the maintenance and administration of 
the navy, which are practically identical with 
those observed at the present day. In fact, naval 
= alone is pega in the ordinance of 
1631. No ship might, under any circumstances, 
be surrendered under pain of death; the same 
rule was ag mats’ : the er a of 1689, we 
it was only modified, owing to the progress o 
artillery, in 1765. Richelieu also kept in regular 
service a number of captains and lieutenants, who 
were to serve as a nucleus, and to train up the 
scions of the French nobility and the élite of the 
nation to officer the king’s ships. But the _—- 
mony of Mazarin undid the work of his predeces- 
sor, the sum expended on the navy was reduced 
under his régime from 5,000,000 to 300,000 livres, 
and Colbert had to begin again at the foundations, 
building, however, on the lines of Richelieu’s 
great ordinance of 1634. “ That ordinance,” says 
M. de la Graviére, “still impresses us by its 
clearness and precision. Everything essential 
finds its place therein. Many regulations have 
been added since; they have been more explicit, 
have entered into more minute details ; they have 
not given a better settlement to the great ques- 
tions of principle.” 

Tue article on “ Livie et la Fille d’Auguste,” 
by M. Blaze de Bury, in the current number of the 
the same Review is well worth reading for its 
imaginative truth and fullness, though it adds 
nothing to knowledge, and exaggerates the activity 
of Livia for the sake of empty declamation about 
her “crimes.” The author succeeds better with 
Tiberius, whom he only treats incidentally. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Mr. Artnvr Larne, an English merchant at 
Zanzibar, has arrived in London in charge of the 
diaries and effects of the late Dr. Livingstone. 
The body will arrive by the Southampton steamer 
next week. From statements made by those who 
accompanied Dr. Livingstone, it a that on 
leaving Unyanyembe, in August 1872, the party 
marched south through the country of Fipa, 
crossing the Rungwa, a stream said to enter 
Tanganyika Lake. They passed through the land 
of Wemba, crossing the Cham-bezi, a river of 
considerable size visited many years ago by the 
Portuguese. They were soon compelled to return 
to its north bank at a place not far from where it 
enters Lake Bemba; making a considerable détour 
to avoid the marshes and canals near the bank of 
that lake, they succeeded in getting canoes at & 
village on the northern shore, in which they 
reached the island Matipa in the middle of the 
lake. Hence an almost continuous water horizon 








£0 extrordinary difficult and hazardous, and the 


seven deputies nominated for three years, contri- 





presented itself, and great difficulty was found in 
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tting canoes to convey the party from the 
Tiland to the southern shore. These being at last 
secured, Dr. Livingstone and his followers landed in 
a valley on the southern shore ; but the rains having 
by this time set in, the country was in many parts 
inundated, and the march had to be continued for 
hours through water. Here several of the natives 
of the party seem to have died, and Dr. Living- 
stone, who had been weak and ailing during the 
whole of the journey, would seem to have aban- 
doned the idea of going further west; but taking 
the route northwards from Ulrabende, made an 
attempt to reach the high grounds of a 
where he hoped to recruit. This, however, he 
was not able to accomplish, for before leaving the 
Bisa country, he had to be carried by his followers 
for three whole days. On reaching the village of 
Ketamba, chief of Ulala, the party was refused 

rmission to , and they returned three 
Rene journey in the direction of Kabende, where 
a native hut was constructed, under the shelter of 
which Livingstone lingered for a few days, and 
died, as far as at present can be ascertained, on 
the 4th of May last. 

Having disembowelled the body, which they 
filled with salt, and placed it in the sun, his servants 
returned by the north of Lake Bemba, conveying 
the remains of their late master to Unyanyembe 
and Zanzibar. On the whole of this journey a 
diary was carefully kept by Jacob Wainwright, 
one of the liberated Africans sent by the Nassick 
school to assist Dr. Livingstone. On arrival at 
Zanzibar the body was partially examined, and 
~ in a zine coffin, and is now on its way to 

ngland in the mail steamer expected to arrive in 
Southampton on Monday next. We further learn, 
by letters now received from Zanzibar, that Hartley, 
the missionary, who, as we stated last week, had 
been shot by the leaders of a slave caravan, has 
since died of his wounds. Two of the murderers 
of Lieutenant McCausland, R.N., who was killed 
while in command of the boats of H?M.S. Daphne, 
have been arrested. 

. THe Levant Herald remarks that the investiga- 
tions of archaeologists have hitherto been directed 
to objects of early antiquity rather than to those 
relics of the Middle Ages of which Crete and 
Rhodes are the principal repositories, but which 
are found scattered, in the shape of old fortresses 
and castles, along both shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. It appears, however, that a company is 
now soliciting from the Turkish Government a 
firman for dredging the port of Rhodes for the 
bronze guns and culverins committed to the waters 
in the times of the heroic struggle between the 
Knights of St. John and the mighty Solyman. 


Tue Russian traveller, Prschewalski, has been 
recently lecturing at St. Petersburg on the result 
of his travels in the interior of China, which 
began in 1870, and were continued till the 
close of last year. After penetrating into the very 
heart of the Chinese empire, accompanied only by 
Lieutenant Pylzeff, and attended by two Cossacks, 
with a train of eight camels and two horses, this 
distinguished traveller reached Peking in the 
spring of 1871, and after devoting ten months to 
the exploration of Southern Mongolia, and follow- 
ing the course of the Hoang-ho to the very bound- 
aries of the province Han-Su, he returned to 
the Imperial capital, to recruit his strength and 
renovate his supplies. He started again in May, 
1872, his purpose being to push on to Lake Ku- 
kunoor, through the valley of the Hoang-ho, but 
owing to the little respect paid to the Imperial 
letters with which he was ished, and the risk 
of falling into the hands of some of the numerous 
inn of robbers by which the route was infested, 

e found considerable difficulty in making his 


way, and it was only by joining the caravans, 
and providing himself with a strong armed escort, 
that he succeeded in reaching the object of his 
explorations by the middle of October, 1872. 

‘rom the almost unknown and hitherto seldom 
visited Lake of Kukunoor, M. Prschewalski pushed 
forward, in spite of dangers of every kind, and after 





crossing the Burchau-Buda mountain boundary of 
Thibet, he reached. the Jangtse-Kiang, where, 
however he was forced to return upon his steps 
in consequence of the prostration of the came. 

and horses, and after a tedious journey by way of 
Alasehaw and Urgu, he finally arrived at Irkutsch, 
on October 9, 1873. The explorations of M. 
Peschewalski have shown that the northern course 
of the Hoang-ho is laid down incorrectly on our 
maps. He found the Chinese ill-dis towards 
travellers, and constantly on the alert to throw 
obstacles in his way, whilst the .Mongolians were 
friendly, and ready to give information and help 
in all cases in which they were applied to. These 
people still continue to cherish numerous traditions 
in regard to Tchingis-Khan, whose reappearance 
among them is regarded as certain, and as the fore- 
runner of the restoration of their ancient national 
renown and the advent of a long-expected golden 


Tue North China branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society is in a flourishing condition and full of 
activity. At the last meeting at Shanghai, we 
learn that after the appointment of the officers and 
council for 1874, and the election of honorary 
and ordi members, Mr. Cordier read a brief 
memoir of the late M. Francois Garnier, the ex- 
ee who was a member of the Society. The 

resident (Mr. F. B. Forbes) then read an address, 
in which he glanced at the origin and progress of 
the Society, reviewed the work it had done, gave 
a short résumé of the scope and value of its jour- 
nals, and ended with a number of practical sug- 
gestions calculated to further its usefulness and 
popularity. These suggestions relate chiefly to 
the formation of a museum and the extension of 
the library, to which he thought might be added 
a collection of Chinese literature and a manuscript 
department. 

Ir will be remembered that an International 
Congress of the ge ong Sciences took place 
at Antwerp in 1871. The French Geographical 
Society has now proposed a second Congress, to 
meet at Paris in the spring of 1875. The pro- 
gramme arranges the subjects to be treated of in 
six divisions :—(1) Mathematical, Hydrographical, 
and Maritime Geography; (2) Physical Geo- 

phy; (3) Historical Geography and History of 

eography; (4) Economic and Statistical Geo- 
graphy ; (5) Teaching and Diffusion of Geography ; 
(6) Explorations and Travels. Geography is 
perhaps the ground on which scholars of all 
countries can meet with most cordiality, and 
Admiral de la Ronciére Noury, President of the 
French Geographical Society, has strongly insisted 
on this point in his circular of invitation. An 
exhibition of objects relating to the study of 
Geography will be opened at the same time as the 
Congress, and it is suggested that a special ethno- 
graphical collection should be added. Paris con- 
tains ample materials for such an exhibition, and 
the Museum of Ethnography at the Louvre itself 
is but a shadow of what might be brought 
together by an appeal to the owners of such 
treasures on the part of the promoters of the 
Congress. 

Tue report by Consul Cowper from Puerto 
Rico pti in strong terms of the “piratical 
system of fines” adopted by the Spanish authori- 
ties there. The fiscal regulations, he writes, 
are probably the worst in the world, and the most 
difficult to understand; it would almost appear 
that they were expressly made so, that the heavy 
fines imposed for any breach of them could not 
possibly be escaped. The Arancel, or Customs 
tariff, consists of 136 pages of closely-printed 
foolscap, the first 50 of which are devoted to the 
regulations of the Customs, composed of 16 
chapters and 339 articies ; these are followed by 
“regulations for — guidance of captains and 
supercargoes,” which are purely traps to catch 
ro. then comes the list of co ve, subject 
to import duties, numbering 3,754 articles, and 
occupying 84 pages of foolscap closely printed. 
The rules are executed with unrelenting rigour, 





no expostulation is listened to, no defence ad- 
mitted. A notice is issued weeks after the alleged 
offence, full of errors in date and name of vessel, 
simply calling upon the captain to pay a fine of so 
much the next morning. At the Custom-house 
explanation is evaded, you are informed you may 
appeal to Madrid; but “appeals to Madrid founder 
at sea, at all events they are never heard of again.” 
The Royal Mail Com = ships are of incalculable 
service to the island; they are nevertheless fined 
almost every voyage, no less than twenty fines 
wie Seg inflicted during the last three months 
0 . 


_ THe commercial report from Beyrout, recently 
issued amongst the Parliamentary papers, tells us 
that the British merchant is being quite driven 
out of the field e | the great competition and 
better facilities afforded to the natives. The 
Syrian merchant's life is wedded to his business, 
and he thinks of and takes interest in nothing 
else. He quits his dwelling at early dawn, and 
betakes himself to his store, where he remains till 
sunset; he then repairs to the café where traders 
congregate, where he hears the news of the city, 
the gossip of the petty traders, and the condition 
of the markets throughout the country, and thus 
= up many useful hints which he applies to 
his own profit. He has little to lose, and, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, is always allowed 
time when difficulties beset his path, while in 
matters of bankruptcy the law is very lenient. 
Throughout the whole of Syria and Palestine, 
Beyrout is the only town which possesses an 
English mercantile house ; those of Damascus, and 
many of those of Beyrout, have long disappeared, 
driven away by the natural difficulties of trade, 
and Mr. Vice-Consul Jago has but little doubt 
that in a few years British trade will lapse entirely 
into the power of the native. 
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SHAKSPERE ALLUSION-BOOKS, 


I, Greene on Nash. II. Chettle on Shakspere. 
Mr. Howarp Staunton, in a recent letter to 
the Atheneum, tries to show that a passage 
in the Epistle prefixed to Chettle’s Kind Heart's 
Dream, 1592, which has been always considered 
to refer to Shakspere, does not so refer; and, in- 
cidentally, that the three playwriters to whom 
Greene addressed his epistle, appended to his 
Groatsworth of Wit, are not Marlowe, Lodge, and 
Peele, but Marlowe, Nash, and Peele. On the 
former point I differ from Mr. Staunton, on the 
latter I agree with him. Perhaps it is worth while 
to discuss the two points, as Chettle’s and Greene’s 
two pamphlets are to be among the first publica- 
tions of the New Shakespeare Society. 

I.—First, with regard to the question whether 
the “ Young Juvenal ” of Greene’s letter was Lodge 
or Nash—Dr. Farmer first said it was Nash, but 
Malone denied it on two grounds; that we know 
that Greene and Lodge wrote a comedy together, 
The Looking-glass for London, but we know of no 
comedy written by Greene and Nash; and that 
Nash was pointed at as the real author of Greene’s 

osthumous letter, which would not be natural if 
e was one of those to whom it was addressed. 
Therefore, Malone concluded “Young Juvenal” 
was Lodge and not Nash. And Shaksperian 
scholars have generally followed Malone’s lead, till 
Mr. Howard Staunton. 

But “Young Juvenal” cannot be Lodge. The 
chief point which Greene dwells upon is the age 
of the man he addresses. He is “young,” and 
“boy.” Now Lodge was three years older than 
Greene. In 1592 Lodge was 35 and Greene was 
32, neither of them “boys.” Lodge was born 
probably in 1557; he was B.A. July 8, 1577. In 
1592 he was a weather-beaten sailor. Greene was 
born in 1560, and became B.A. at an earlier age 
in 1578, 

Again Lodge was absent from England at the 
date of Greene’s letter. He sailed in Cavendish’s 
second expedition; the ships left Plymouth Aug. 
26, 1591, reached Brazil Dec. 15, and remained 
at Santos till Jan. 22, 1592, when they sailed for 
the Straits of Magellan on Sept. 18, 1592; the 
South Sea was sighted, but the ships were driven 
back into the straits. October 2 they fetched the 
South Sea again, where they were cruelly buffet- 
ted, but recovered the straits a third time. Feb- 
ruary 6, 1593, they were at Placentia. One of 
the ships, without victuals, sails, and almost with- 
out men came to land, at Bearhaven in Ireland, 
June 11, 1593. It is not to be supposed that the 
absent Lodge was one of those to whom Greene 
addressed his letter, as if they were all present in 
London at the time. 

Again, it is generally thought that Lodge had 
forsworn writing for the theatre in 1589. The 
last stanza of his Sctllaes Metamorphosis of that 
date contains the lines :— 


. . . “And then by oath he [Glaucus] bound me 

To write no more of that whence shame doth grow, 

Or tie my pen to Pennie-Knaves delight, 

But live with fame, and so for fame to write.” 
If he kept this vow, it is clear that his two 
plays must be dated before 1589. And The Look- 
tng-glass for London, in which Greene was parcel 
author with him, seems to have been written early 
in 1589, for Greene in the dedication of his 
Mourning Garment (1589) to the Earl of Cumber- 
land has some allusions to the matter of the play, 
which was then fresh in his memory. Thus 
Lodge and Greene had written a comedy together 
early in 1589, Is this any proof that Lodge must 
have been the person whom Greene, three and a 
half years later, addressed as having “lastly with 
me together writ[ten] a comedy”? Lastly means 
“quite lately.” It would be absurd to torture the 
meaning of the word to prop up so weak a conclu- 
sion as this, that Lodge must have been the man, 
because a comedy written by Lodge and Greene 
nearly four years before happens to have survived, 


dramatic works no comedy avowedly written by 
him with any one else has been preserved. 
Again, Lodge could not with propriety be 
called a Juvenal in 1592. A Fig for Momus, his 
only satirical work, was not published till 15965. 
And when he there states that the present instal- 
ment was only a trial, and that he had in his 
hands a whole centon more Satires, which should 
suddenly be published if those passed, he implies 
that those then printed were the only ones that 
had seen the light, or had been submitted to 
men’s judgment. But the satirist whom Greene 
mentions had already “vexed scholars with his 
sharp and bitter lines,” and they had “reproved 
his too much liberty of speech.” “ Young 
Juvenal” had attacked individuals, and Greene 
advises him to do sono more. Lodge had never 
done so. Even after 1595 Lodge was never called 
“Juvenal.” His Satires fell flat, and the world 
never asked him to publish the store which he 
had in reserve, or to print a new edition of those 
he had given forth. Two years after A Tig for 
Momus, Hall published the first three books of 
his Satires, and in his prologue, oblivious of Lodge, 
claimed to be the first writer of this kind : 
“T first adventure, follow me who list, 

And be the second English satirist.” 
In the controversy about priority between Hall 
and Marston, no one ever thought of pleading 
Lodge’s indubitable first claim. Perhaps the title 
of Juvenal, except in irony, would have been the 
last to be conceded by his contemporaries to this 
sweet pastoral poet, indifferent satirist, and still 
less commendable playwriter. 

Young Juvenal then is not Lodge. Is he Nash? 

Nash’s age and appearance fit well. He was 
born in November 1567. He was 7 years younger 
than Greene, and wanted some two months of 25 
years when Greene’s letter was written. He was 
a beardless youth, with a shaggy head of hair, if 
we may credit his portrait in The Trimming of 
Thomas Nash, where however his open mouth and 
“lips ugly wrested” might, on a too slight inspec- 
tion, be mistaken for a hungry beard. 

Nash also was a “biting satirist,” who since 
1589 had been sowing his pasquinades broad-cast, 
and had already ‘‘ vexed scholars with his sharp and 
bitter lines.” He had begun writing as Greene’s 
coadjutor, with a preface to Menaphon, in which 
whole classes of the writers of the time were 
treated with much disdain. The attack was fol- 
lowed up the same year in his Anatomy 4 
Absurdity. The Puritans, their favourers, and a 
who wished to give them a fair hearing, were 
attacked with wit, malice, buffoonery, and venom 
in The Return of the Renowned Cavaliero, Pasquil 
of England, 1589, Martin’s Month's Mind, 1589, 
Pasquil’s Apology, 1590, An Almond for a Parrott, 
1590. .The personal war with the Harveys was 
already begun in the Wonderful Strange Astro- 
logical Prognostication, 1591. Pierce Penniless, 
1592, is subsequent to Greene’s death, for Nash 
tells us that he had intended to print an epistle ‘to 


it, had not the fear of infection detained him with 
his Lord (Whitgift) in the country (at Croydon). 
Here was abundant material for calling Nash 
“ Young Juvenal.” He had already christened him- 
self the Pasquil of England ; and “ Juvenal,” if I 
remember rightly, was the name given him by 
Meres in 1598. 

It remains to show that Nash and Greene 
had probably written a comedy together shortly 
before September 1592. That Greene joined 
Nash, Lily, and perhaps Kempe in writing the 
Anti-Martinist plays and pamphlets we have this 
evidence, among much more to the same purpose. 


an Upstart Courtier, He says that Richard Harvey, 





whereas in the general shipwreck of Greene's 


“ mistermed 


the ghost of Robert Greene” in the first edition of 


Nash, in his Strange News, 1592, explains why 
Greene attacked the Harvey family in his Quip for 


in his Percival the Peacemaker, took upon him to 
play “ jack of both sides twixt Martin and us,” and 
snarled at Lily and Nash himself; and afterwards 


our other poets and writers about 


town ‘piperly make-plays and make-bates.’” 
Then Greene, “being chief agent for the com- 
pany,” canvassed Harvey and his brothers in the 
work mentioned above. This shows that Greene 
was -one of those who wrote the plays and 
pasquinades — Martin, and that they were a 
company, and wrote in common. Hence it is 
more than probable that Greene and Nash together 
wrote one or more of those multitudinous comedies, 
referred to by Lily in Pap with a Hatchet, and 
Nash in his Martin’s Month's Mind, and Pasqutl’s 
Return, some of which only were acted, and 
those so violent that the children of Paul’s were 
inhibited from acting before October, 1589, and a 
strict censorship set up over all other companies 
of actors a month later. But the company’s 
business was not over with this inhibition; nor 
did the controversy with the Puritans altogether 
forsake the stage. In 1592 we find it still going 
on. Early in that year, Lord Strange’s company 
brought out a new play, or rather an old one re- 
written, A Knack to know a Knave,a “moral” 
similar to Greene and Nash’s Looktng-glass, con- 
sisting of an historical over-plot—in which Edgar 
stands for Queen Elizabeth, and Dunstan for 
Whitgift, where Dunstan is treated much as Bacon 
is treated in Greene’s Friar Bacon,—and a satirical 
underplot, in which the puritanical clerical knave 
comes in for the chief lashing. A careful perusal 
will show many scenes written by a euphuistic 
poet like Greene, and many others, pervaded 
with the gibing spirit of Nash. I should be 
loth to affirm that this is the comedy actually 
referred to by Greene in his letter to the play- 
writers, but it seems to me to be much more likely 
to be the play “lastly ” written by him and “ Young 
Juvenal” together, than the Looking-glass for Lon- 
don is; because for other reasons Lodge, the joint- 
author of the latter play, cannot be the “ Young 
Juvenal ” of the letter. Baal by gan 

There is only one other point to notice; it 1s 
Malone’s argument, that because some contempo- 
raries supposed the letter to be Nash’s and not 
Greene’s, therefore Nash could not be one of the 
persons to whom it was addressed. But surely 
these readers may have been either careless readers 
who had failed to notice the two short sentences 
in which Nash is described, or wary readers who 
thought that Nash, when he wrote in Greene's 
name, not impoliticly addressed the letter to him- 
self, in order to put "aa off the true scent, and 
to suggest to them the very same false argument 
whlciedesk in so good a critic as Malone. 

Mr. Staunton says that he has “ evidence” that 
Nash and not Lodge is the person intended. If 
he has any new facts bearing on the point, “ I take 
it there is but two ways, either to utter them or 
to conceal them.” For myself, what I have ad- 
duced convinces me that Lodge certainly was not, 
and Nash almost as certainly was, the person ad- 
dressed by Greene as “ Young Juvenal. 

II.—The second point is, whether Chettle refers 
to Shakspere in the apology for the Groatsworth 
of Wit. In the Epistle to the Gentlemen readers 
prefixed to Kind Heart's Dream, Chettle says, 

“ About three months since died M. Robert Greene, 
leaving many papers in sundry booksellers’ hands; 
among other, his Groatsworth of Wit, in which a 
letter written to divers playmakers is offensively by one 
or two of them taken; and because on the dead they 
cannot be avenged, they wilfully forge in their con- 
ceits a living author; and after tossing it to and fra, 
no remedy but it must light on me. With 
neither of them that take offence was I acquainted, 
and with one of them I care not if I never be: the 
other whom at that time I did not so much spare as 
since I wish I had. I am as sorry as if the 
original fault had been my fault, because myself have 
seen his demeanour no less civil than he excellent 10 
the quality he professes: besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightness of dealing which argues 
his honesty, and his facetious grace in writing that 
approves his art.” 


Mr. Staunton bows to the general consent which 
but not to the equal unanimity which identifies 





in his Lamb of God reviled Nash and Lily, and it not’ the first of these two with Marlowe, 
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the other with Shakspere. For, he remarks, 
Chettle expressly says that Greene’s letter was 
written to Beats playmakers and by one or two of 
them offensively taken. Now the letter was not 
written to Shakspere, but against him. 

This is true, and if Chettle wrote with un- 
erring accuracy and with classical refinement he 
would not have confounded the “ad” and “in.” 
As the epigrammatist says :— 

In libris tria verba meis celebrantur ; ad, in, de: 

De docet ; ad dignos laudat; et in lacerat. 
Greene wrote ad, to Marlowe, “ Young Juvenal” 
and‘ Peele, and im, against Shakspere. Chettle, if 
he had been writing with the forethought and 
care with which a Sewer makes a will should 
have said that Greene’s letter was to divers play- 
makers and against another. But in common and 
less fastidious speech the first phrase “ to divers” 
would comprehend the second, and would point 
out all the persons aimed at in the letter. A 
Frenchman would say that the letter was directed 
to Shakspere as much as to the others: “Ce 
trait malin est allé & son adresse.” The argument, 
therefore, which builds so much on Chettle’s use 
of the word “to” is entirely unsafe. The assump- 
tion of such a prudish precision in him is a pre- 
carious hypothesis. 

The application of Chettle’s words to Shakspere 
should be rather tested by facts, than by gramma- 
tical niceties. First, we may examine it thus. 
Greene addresses (so to say) four persons, and says 
something characteristic of all four. Two of them 
take offence, and Chettle apologises; the apol 
ought naturally to fit the onhaaive remarks. We 
may see for whom the apology is meant, by finding 
out to whom Greene addressed the insults which 
it retracts. 

The four objects of Greene were: 1. Marlowe; 
2. “Young Juvenal” (either Lodge or Nash) ; 3. 
Peele; 4, Shakespeare. The first three he extols, 
but with some mixture of blame. Marlowe, 
though the famous gracer of tragedians, had said 
in his heart there is no God; had an excellent wit, 
but gave no glory to the Giver; studied Machia- 
velli, and was a disciple of his political liberty. 

“ Young Juvenal ” was a biting satirist, who 

made enemies by bitter words addressed to persons 
not to characters, and who “had vexed scholars 
with bitter lines,” and had in turn been reproved 
for his too much liberty of speech. 
_ Peele was no less deserving than the other two, 
in some things rarer, in nothing inferior. He had 
but one fault, he wrote for the common players, 
and thereby was worthy of the extreme shifts to 
which he was driven. 

All these three in common were also warned 
against profane oaths, drunkenness, lust, and epi+ 
curean flatterers. 

Shakespeare is described as an upstart crow 
“ beautified with our feathers” (by which I believe 
Greene meant simply an actor who had assumed 
the part of an author, but which Chettle and 
others understood as implying a charge of dis- 
honest appropriation of other men’s compositions) 
“a tiger’s heart wrapped in a player's hide ” (a fero- 
cious ruffian)—one who supposed himself as well 
able to bombast out a blank verse as Marlowe 
himself; an absolute Johannes factotum ; in his 
own conceit the only Shakescene in a country ; 
and one who, by favour of his fellows the players, 
those apes, rude grooms, buckram gentlemen, pea- 
sants, and despicable painted monsters, had already 
supplanted Greene in his calling of playwriter, and 
would soon supplant Marlowe, Peele, and “ Young 
Juvenal ” also, unless they. were beforehand wit 
him, and forsook the trade. 

Chettle’s apology is made to two of these four 
persons. To Marlowe he can say no more than 
this: that he does not desire his acquaintance ; 
that he reverences his learning; that he hopes he 
by 3 ba — no Worse nee» he deserves; and that 

e di tly mitigate Greene’s charges against 
him. To the other he apologises by Soiog wit- 
ness to his “ civil demeanour,” his “excellence in 


the quality he professes,” his “honesty and up- 





rightness of dealing,” his “facetious grace in 
writing,” and his “art.” These are exactly the 
ints which Greene had assailed in Shakspere, 
but had not touched in the cases of “ Young Ju- 
venal” or Peele. If Chettle, therefore, dealt out 
his retractation with any view whatever to the 
imputations he was retracting, he must have 
meant Shakspere, and neither of the others. 
in, if this apol was not addressed to 
statopere, it maby m4 been meant either for 
Peele, or Lodge, or Nash. No one has ever sug- 
gested that Peele took offence; nor indeed had 4 
reason to be offended. It could not have been 
Lodge, because Chettle within three months of 
Greene’s death, September 3, 1592, had become 
acquainted with the man, had witnessed his civil 
demeanour and his excellent carriage in his profes- 
sion. But at Christmas, 1592, was in the 
Straits of Magellan. Mr. Staunton thinks that it 
was Nash; but there are several reasons against 
this. First, Chettle says that the two who took 
offence, because they could not be serene on a 
dead man, wilfully fo a living author; and 
having tossed it to and fro, having thrown suspi- 
cion first on one, then another, at last they fixed 
on Chettle. In reply to this, he ends his apology 
by protesting that “it was all Greene's, not mine, 
nor Master Nash’s, as some unjustly have affirmed.” 
This clearly means that the two who took offence 
in tossing the imputed authorship to and fro, had 
first fixed on Nash, and then on Chettle. Nash, 
then, cannot have been one of those two. 

But though he was not one of these two 
offended persons, Nash did take offence at Greene’s 
posthumous pamphlet, or rather, perhaps, at the 
report that it was his. “Other news I am adver- 
tised of,” he writes in an Epistle prefixed to the 
second edition of Pierce Penniless, “that a scald, 
trivial, lying pamphlet called Greene’s Groatsworth 
of Wit is given out to be of my doing. God 
never have care of my soul, but utterly renounce 
me, if the least word or syllable in it proceeded 
from my pen, or if I were in any way privy to the 
writing or ange of it.” He was evidently sore 
that Marlowe and the other [Shakspere] should 
have attributed the pamphlet to him, and in his 
vexation he called it “scald, trivial, lying.” 
“Possibly,” observes Mr. Collier, “one of the 
lying portions of it, in the opinion of Nash, was 
that in which an attack was made upon Shaks- 

re.” Dyce is surprised at this remark, because 
Kash was in the same fellowship of playwrights, 
and must have shared Greene’s jealousy and fear of 
Shakspere. But, he adds, Nash’s pr tan at the 
pamphlet resulted from his view “of the probable 
consequences of such a publication to himself: he 
was vexed and irritated because its disclosures 
concerning men with whom he was well known 
to have associated—the dead Greene and the still- 
living Marlowe—had a strong tendency to injure 
his own character; and he boldly pronounced it 
to be a ‘lying pamphlet,’ in the hope of shaking 
its credit with the world.” Dyce’s observation 
gains much force from the fact, unknown to him, 
that at this time, in the autumn of 1592, Nash 
was the guest of Archbishop Whitgift at Croydon, 
whither the household had retired for fear of the 

lague, and that as the official antagonist of 

artin Marprelate, he had to keep up such a 
character as would not disgrace his clerical em- 
ployers. 

A second reason why this “ other,” to whom 
Chettle apologises, cannot be Nash, is this. The 
person was evidently an anonymous writer, 
none of whose compositions had as yet been 

ublished ; so Chettle, instead of referring to his 
ks as showing his skill, only brings forward 
the witness of sundry gentlemen who “ reported 
his facetious grace in writing.” Now Nash, as I 
have shown, already published a whole series 
of works. Shakspere had published nothing, and 
his authorship of his plays was only known within 
a very narrow circle. 

A third reason is, that Chettle had seen this 

man’s “excellence in the quality he professed.” 





The man professed some calling which obliged 
him to make a personal exhibition of himself— 
such as preaching, pleading, or acting. Shakspere 
was an actor. I never heard that Nash was either 
actor, advocate, or preacher, 

A fourth is this; Chettle, at the time of the 
publication of Greene’s letter, was not acquainted 
with either of the two to whom he afterwards 
apologised. But he seems to have been acquainted 
with Nash. Greene reproves Nush for vexing scholars 
with bitter lines. Chettle in his apology protests 
that he has, all the time of his conversing with 
printing, hindered the bitter inveighing against 
scholars ; and in 1596 he signs himself, in a letter 
to Nash, “your old compositor.” It seems as if 
Chettle had set up some of Nash’s satirical works, 
and had induced him to mitigate their gall. The 
very title page of Kind Hearts Dream bears 
witness to the familiarity between Chettle and 
Piers Penniless or Nash. 

In the fifth place, the gentlemen who reported 
to Chettle on the honesty and art of the “ other,” 
are much more likely to have been the patrons of 
the stage where Shakspere acted, or the private 
friends among whom his Sonnets circulated, than 
the reverend circle of Archbishop Whitgift’s 
family at Croydon, among whom Nash’s patrons 
were then to be sought. 

I do not claim very great weight for these last 
four arguments taken separately ; but their converg- 
ing conclusions go to reinforce the peremptory con- 
clusion of the first argument, that the “ other” 
(besides Marlowe) to whom Chettle apologised, 
was not Nash, but Shakspere. 

No doubt Mr. Staunton has started a difficulty 
which deserved investigation, but investigation 
dissolves the mist which he has raised; and he 
has not established the faintest pretence for asking 
the new Shakspere Society to refrain from pub- 
lishing Chettle’s Kind Heart's Dream as a book 
containing a manifest and indubitable allusion to 
Shakspere. R. Srupson. 








[CORRESPONDENCE, 


MR. BURNELL ON THE COMMENTATORS ON THE 
RIG VEDA. 


Parks End, Oxford: April 6, 1874. 


In answer to my letter of January 26, printed 
in the Acapemy of January 31, Mr. Burnell 
writes to me from Mangalore, March 10, telling 
me that he has been unable, as yet, to visit the 
College of Sringéri, of which Saiyana, the author 
of the great commentary on the Rig Veda, was 
once the Warden, and where the tradition of his 
teaching is still kept up. 

“ T hoped,” he says, “to be able to show you 
how highly I valued your kindness by getting some 
more information from Sringéri, but in this I have 
unfortunately not succeeded, owing to the pro- 
longed absence of the Guru on a ing tour. 

“The passage you quote about Madhava Bhatta 
is very interesting. Ihave no doubt (as Bhatta is 
used) that this man was perhaps the rival of 
Sayanna, for in South India this title is by nomeans 
complimentary. I hope to find some traces of 
him, but must write to you again on the subject. 
Madhava is so common a namein South India that 
it is impossible to suppose any Vedantist allegory 
in this case; nor, if Sayanna had a real brother 
called Madhava, would he have spoken of him in 
this way. 

“ Gayatirthabhikshu’s gloss_is not uncommon ; 
the author was a monk of Anandatirtha’s (i.e. 
Madhva’s) sect, and lived S. 1190-1254. He was 
the fifth in succession to Madhvakarya or Anan- 
datirtha. There are six MSS. of the whole (?) or 
parts at Tanjore, but I did not mention it, as it 
seemed to me purely sectarian. 

“Tt is very uncertain how much of the Rig Veda 
Anandatirtha commented on. I have only seen a 
small tract containing the beginning, and it is 
always spoken of by the Brahmans of that sect as 
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a small work. One, however, at Conjeveram some 
six years ago told me that he seen a MS. 
which was as big as two volumes of your edition 
of Sayanna, but I doubt this much, as he never 
could produce it. 

“For the same reason I doubt the report of the 
Benares Brahmans to Dr. Muir about an Athar- 
vaveda Commentary. I have so often had tales 
told me quite as precise which I have ascertained 
afterwards to be untrue, that I am very little 
inclined to believe mere assertions. 

“The best Pandits all accept my view of the 
Madhava Sfiyanna question. There are no Pan- 
dits, I hear, at Sringéri, and very few Brahmans 
there who know any Sanskrit at all. 

“When the Guru returns I shall visit the place, 
and do my best to get you a transcript of some 
of the Rig Veda Commentary there, at all events.” 


Ihave only one remark to make. When Sayana 
speaks of Madhava, he calls him generally Madhava, 
Madhavarya or Madhavakarya, not Madhavabhatta. 


But if Bhatta or Bhaétis (plural) is now in South 
Indiaa title by no means complimentary, was it so at 
the time of Siyana? There are so many names 
fermed like Madhavabhatta, that onecan hardly sup- 
pose they were at the time not complimentary. The 
great Bhatta, Kumarila, is perhaps more correctly 
called Bhatta Kumarilasvamin, but in Ananta- 
bhatta, Aryabhatta, and other names, bhatta 
always stands at the end. In the Boethlingk and 
Roth Dictionary Bhatta is mentioned as commonly 
meant for great scholars, and as distinct from 
bhaéta, a mixed caste, chiefly occupied with com- 
posing panegyrics. AX MULLER. 





THE EARLIEST ETCHING. 
Chelsea, April 7: 1874. 

My attention has been called to a mistaken 
statement in Dr. Willshire’s excellent Intro- 
duction to Ancient Prints, Dr. Willshire re- 
er the statement, first made, I believe, by 
assavant in his Peintre-Graveur, ii. 136, and 
copied by many writers since, that the earliest 
known impression of an etching is a small print 
bearing the cypher of Winceslaus of Olmutz, and 
the date in large letters, “ Januarii 1496.” It 
represents a monstrous creature having a cloven 
hoof and a griffin’s claw instead of feet, and a 
human female body with an ass’s head, standing 
on the bank of a stream inscribed “ Tavere.” 
Above the head are the words “Roma Caput 
Mundi,” and elsewhere is the dateas above. This 
date would of course set aside the claims of all 
the artists usually advanced as the inventors 
of this artistic species of engraving. It would 
also ,have a curious importance in another 
way, for Winceslaus of Olmutz copied no less than 
seven of Diirer’s*finest inventions, and this early 
_ date would reverse the position and make Diirer 
the copyist, as indeed some writers have sug- 
sted. The small print exists in the British 
useum, where I examined it carefully and found 
it to be, not an eau forte, but an engraving proper ; 
lines cut by the burin being, under the microscope, 
easily distinguishable from those corroded into the 
metal. The earliest etching is not of the same 
historical importance as the first wood-cut, the 
St. Christopher, or the supposed first print from 
engraved metal, the Pax celebrated by Vasari, but 
still it is of great value in the history of art. I 
stated the result of my examination in the North 
British Review, January 1870, in a notice of 
Lacroix’s Les Arts de Moyen Age, §c., but it 

appears necessary to restate it. 
urther, regarding the curious little print. 
Lomazzo, “Trattato della Pittura” (4to Milan 
1585) describes a monster exactly like that 
ictured, as having been found in the Tiber at the 
te 1496. The print is therefore in all pro- 
bability only an attempt at a later time to repre- 
sent this fabulous creature, which must have made 
a sensation. It proves nothing either about Win- 
ceslaus or the art of Etching, but is a hit at Rome 
after the fermentation of the Reformation had 

n. Wit14m B. Scorr. 





DR. SCHLIEMANN’S EXCAVATIONS. 
April 6, 1874. 


There are two points in M. Lenormant’s letters 
on this subject to which I am anxious to call 
attention. 

In the first place Dr. pr poop finds under 
his supposed a city of a more ancient, yet 
more Grilised sessile, of Sich most unfortunately 
he takes little note, so full was he of his foregone 
conclusion that he had found the end of his quest. 
Here he found a better sort of pottery than in his 
“Trojan ” stratum, and one piece of painted terra 
cotta. If he had excavated thoroughly this lowest 
stratum he might have found what would have 
upset his conclusions on Trojan ground, and, in 
my opinion this, when done, will prove that the 
supposed Troy is a city of comparatively late date 
and the work of a barbarous Asiatic invasion of 
the Troad, after the beginning of its Hellenic or at 
least Pelasgic civilisation. How can M. Lenor- 
mant reconcile the existence of this earlier city 
with the conclusion that these objects are of the 
early date to which he refers them ? 

But there is another argument which he brings 
in, as a point d’appui for this conclusion, which I 
can but think to be a grave error, #.e. the date of the 
articles found at Santorin, and especially the 

uality of construction, which he describes as iden- 
tical at Hissarlik and Santorin—viz., hewn stone, 
&e. Now it must be noted that the great anti- 

uity of the remains at Santorin is assumed from 
the volcanic action—premisses by far too uncertain 
to be allowed to decide so important a question, 
but which, on the other hand, must be decided by 
the archaeological conclusions. A volcano settles 
nothing. M. Lenormant accepts the Trojan war 
as an historical event, and certainly his grounds 
seem to me quite broad enough to justify such a 
conclusion ; and places the city of Ilion (Iluna) in 
the early so-called Pelasgic period, ¢.e, anterior to 
the reputed building of the great Pelasgic works 
in the Argolide. [And here I wish to be under- 
stood as speaking, not of a people, or of the mooted 
question whether the Pelasgi were a distinct race 
or not, but simply of an epoch of civilisation in 
which the wall- building and military engineering 
which we call Pelasgic was done, and in using 
this term as designating the race or races who built 
the cities in Italy, Greece, the Archipelago, and 
along the coast of Asia Minor (including the re- 
mains at Bounarbashi), which all belong to one 
school of work.] Now these walls and tombs 
belong to a stone-working age, and are entirely 
executed—if my own most careful examination 
were not entirely blinded—without the use of any 
edged tool. Any one who wishes to ascertain if 
this is correct or not can determine by a crucial test, 
the “Treasury of Atreus,” the stone of which, a 
hard conglomerate, is split into tolerably regular 
parallelopipeds, and the cap-stone of the door, 
which measures about 27+16+4 feet, shows 

lainly on its inner surfaces that all the finish it 
os had is by trituration, the flinty nodules which 
protrude from the plain surface shewing the 
scratches of rubbing on their summits. I examined 
carefully every accessible piece of work in the 
Argolide, and found everywhere the same tokens 
of heing finished by attrition, whatever the sub- 
stance may be, and while the conglomerate is split 
into shapes with nearly parallel faces, the lime- 
stones, whose fracture is polygonal, give rise to the 
familiar polygonal form of Pelasgic work, but in 
the former case they seem to have been split, and 
in the latter either found in masses or broken out 
so, and faced 7 nearly in their original shapes by 
contusion, much as stone-cutters do now in roug 
facing, but in every case the finishing, if any, is 
the same. I climbed up on the Lion of Mycenae 
and examined carefully the parts protected from 
the weather, and found, if I am not entirely mis- 
taken, that this sculpture, the oldest of all art 
sculpture known to us, is done in a method ana- 
logous to that employed in the Etruscan intaglii— 
round holes drilled to make the principal part of 
the cutting, with the intervening material rubbed 





away. In some of the undercuttings the bottoms 
of the drill-holes were almost as close to each other 
as they could be without opening into each other. 
In the citadel of , which is of the latest style 
of ie Peete work—+.e., stones cut poly; y; 
laid in el courses—the evidence was. the 
same as to the use of cutting tools. 

In my — the ruins at Mycenae will better 
repay careful excavation and study by archaeolo- 
gists than any other of the familiar sites, as being 
the crowning work of the Pelasgic epoch, and the 
most perfect piece of military engineering of the 
heroic days remaining to us, although, owing to 
the late period of its conquest, work of all the 
classic centuries may be found, but I shall be very 
much disappointed if the earliest deposits do not 
prove that the builders were stone-workers, and 
without any knowledge of hardened metals at a 
time when Egypt could work granite with ease. 

M. Lenormant’s conclusion, that this early civi- 
lization had no connection with Egypt or Assyria 
(letter in Acapemy of March 21) is thus farther 
confirmed, if my notions are tenable, and we must 
poe the beginnings of Pelasgic (and thence 

ellenic) civilization in the neo-lithic ages, and 
independent of Egypt. There are some other data 
given by M. Lenormant which, when placed in 
relation to each other and certain admitted 
archaeological conclusions, put the history of the 
eastern Mediterranean in a clearer light; always, 
of course, supposing that the reasoning on the 
data given is just, and these I shall ask your per- 
mission to discuss at some future time. 

W. J. Srrciman. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Saturpay, Aprilll, 3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (Hallé, 
Néruda, Piatti). 
3.45 p.m. Royal Botanic. 
8 p.m. M. Gounod’s Concert (last of the 
season), St. James’s Hall, 
4 p.m. London Institution. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
on “‘ Carbon.” 
™ Medical. 
8.30 p.m. Geographical. 


TvEspay, April14, 1 p.m. Sale of the Marquis of Salamanca’s 
collection at Christie's. 
1 p.m. Sale of Engravings at Sotheby's: 
3p.m. Royal Institution: Professor 
Rutherford on ‘*The Nervons 


Monpbay, April 13, 


System.” 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: Mr. Swanzy on 

“ Trade in Western Africa.” 

a Royal Medical and Chirurgical. 
Civil Engineers : Discussion on 
* Fixed Signals of Railways.” 

” Photographic. Anthropological. 

WEDNESDAY, April 15, 1 p.m. Horticultural. 
4.15 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

7 p.m. London Institution: Prof. H. 
Morley on “English Poets of 
the Nineteenth Century.” II. 

” Meteorological. 

Sp.m. Society of Arts: Mr. H. Cole, 
C.B., on “ The Proportion which 
Investments in the Purchase 
of Objects of F:ne and Indns- 
trial Art ought to bear to the 
National Income and Expendi- 
ture.” 

” Geological. 
” Grand Opera Concert (Titiens, 
&e.), St. James's Hall. 


TuunrsDAyY, April 16, 1 p.m. Sale of Engravings at Christie's. 
3 p.m. Royal Institution: Mr. W. Noel 
Hartley on “ The Atmosphere 
and its Relations to Life.” 

+ Zoological. 

. Royal Society Club. 

. Numismatic. 

. Linnean. Chemical. 

. Royal Society : Mr. W. H. Barlow 
on ‘The Pneumatic Action 
which accompanies the Articu- 
lation of Sounds by the Human 
Voice, as exhibited by a Record- 
ing Instrument.” Mr. J. B. 
Hennessey on “The Periodicity 
of Rainfall.”’” Dr. W. Roberts 
on “ Biogenesis.” 

»  Antiquaries. ? 

8 p.m. Philological : Mr. Sweet on “ His- 

tory of English Sounds,” Il. 
» Society of Arts: General Sir 
Arthnr Cotton on “ The Indian 
Famine.” : 
9 p.m. Boyal Institution : Mr. W. Spoitis- 
‘woode on “ The Composition of 
Colonrs by Polarised it.” 
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SCIENCE. 
Etruscan Researches. By Isaac Taylor. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 


Second Notice. 
Mr. Taytor says himself that he has not 
thought it necessary to translate any of the 
longer Etruscan Inscriptions. There is no 
attempt, therefore, in his book at anything like 
a minute grammatical analysis. We look in 
vain for phonetic laws, and even a skeleton 
of declension or conjugation, the mainstay 
of every truly scientific decipherment, is 
wanting. He gives explanations of some of 
the most prominent words which occur in 
Etruscan Inscriptions, such as AVIL, RIL, 
LEINE, LUPU, TEKE, PHLERES, TENINE, TURKE, 
THUI, SUTHIL, SUTHINA, ALPAN, EKA, KEN, MI, 
ETERA, KANA, KLAN, LAR, LARTH, PUIA, SEK, 
ZILACH, and tries to trace them back to some 
Turanian dialect. But though, in some 
cases, we understand the feeling of satisfac- 
tion with which he propounds his identifica- 
tions, we feel in most of them an utter 
absence of what would carry conviction to 
any one who has read the works of Stickel, 
Lorenz, Donaldson, Ellis, or Lord Lindsay. 
Has not Mr. Taylor read the works of his 
predecessors, and has he not found in them 
similar identifications which, if taken by 
themselves, are very startling, bet which 
never lead to anything else? I think that 
anybody lighting on Mr. Taylor’s explana- 
tion of Kulmu, the god of death, would feel 
at first the same pleasure which he felt him- 
self, when he saw on the sarcophagus of the 
Aphuna family the deity labelled Kulmu, 
bearing in one hand the flaming funeral 
torch, and in the other the emblematic 
shears, the personification of the spirit of the 
grave; and when he afterwards found that 
among the Finns the deity ruling over the 
tombs and their inhabitants is called Kalma. 
Such a coincidence is quite sufficient to serve 
as a scent, and to be followed very carefully ; 
but unless it leads to a number of similar 
coincidences, it is of little value. Now, in 
the case of Kulmu, we find, first of all, that 
the Finn runes tells us very little about 
Kalma and his family, and that among 
cognate races not even the name of that 
deity seems to be known. Secondly, Kalma 
among the Finns is a male deity, whereas 
the figure on the Etruscan sarcophagus, 
marked Kulmu, is certainly that of a female. 
In spite of this, the identification of Kulmu 
and Kalma is certainly very clever. A dozen 
more of such coincidences would startle any 
unprejudiced reader, but as it stands alone, 
as it is the gem of the whole book, we must 
leave it as simply curious, and nothing more. 
The other deities which Mr. Taylor tries to 
explain from a Finnish source yield hardly 
any results. If Vanth means death, and if, 
as Mr. Taylor says, th and ¢ serve to form 
abstract nouns in Etruscan, then the Aryan 
root bhana, from which the Norse bana, to 
kill, A.-S. bana, murderer, O.H.S. bano, 
death, Would answer far better than any real 
or imaginary Turanian root adduced by Mr. 
Taylor. As to hinthial meaning ghost, or lite- 
rally, “image of the child of the grave,”’ from 
hin, spirit, thi, grave, and al, child, such a 
compound is impossible in Turanian as well as 
in any other language. The syntactic formula 
of Turanian compounds is b.a, as in thi-al, 





grave-child, but never a.b, as in hin-thial. If 
thial, grave-child, were a Turanian compound, 
then the next. compound could only be thial- 
hin, gravechild-spirit, and never hin thial. 
This touches the very vitals of language, yet 
Mr. Tayler passes it over without any mis- 
giving (see Letter on Turanian Languages, 
p- 230). 


I believe that these are some of the 
most plausible identifications which Mr. 
Taylor has attempted, and yet how little 
conviction do they carry even to those who 
are willing to be convinced. Every word 
that he professes to explain from Turanian 
requires a new effort, nothing seems to come 
natural. Now, if once the right track is 
found in deciphering an inscription, such is 
the organic coherence of language, that 
every new step shows us more plainly that 
we are on safe ground, every new experi- 
ment brings us confirmatory evidence. It 
might be said that Mr. Taylor’s identifica- 
tions ought one by one to be proved to be 
wrong before we reject his theory. But 
this is really asking too much. That there 
is a certain outward similarity between the 
Etruscan words and the words which he 
has selected from Turanian dialects is not 
denied. All we can say is that, with the 
same effort—nay, with a much smdller effort 
—these very same Etruscan words could be 
traced back to many other languages. Ad- 
mitting, for instance, VARI to mean red in 
Etruscan, Mr. Taylor traces it to the Suomi 
wert blood, and to the Turkish verd, rose. 
But verd in Turkish is a Persian, i.c. an 
Aryan word, thongh no one would quote it 
in explanation of Etruscan vari. 

If KAHATI means violent, and is to be 
traced to Tungusic kata, fierce, we have katu 
in Sanskrit, which means equally fierce. 

If KIARTH! means swarthy, and is to be 
explained by Turkic kara, black, we have 
kala, black, in Sanskrit, from which kali, the 
black goddess. 

If 1HAPIRI means black, and is to be ex- 
plained as an intensive form of KIARTHI, or 
an abraded form of kapkara (though it is 
difficult to see how), we have a much nearer 
explanation in Gr. regpdc, ash-coloured, 
which requires no abrasion. 

Thus we might go on forever in order to 
show that Mr. Taylor’s method is at fault, or 
proves too much, and that, even if Etruscan 
were a Turanian language, the proof of it 
must be of a very different character. I hope 
it will not be supposed that I consider the 
Aryan words which I have quoted as really 
connected with the Etruscan words: all I 
wish to show is, how easy and how useless 
this method of interpretation really is. 

Nothing I should like better than if the 
Etruscan could be proved to he a Turanian 
language. It would solve many difficulties, 
it would square with many of my own 
ethnological theories. I do not even now, 
after reading Mr. Taylor’s book, go so far as 
to say that Etruscan cannot be a Turanian 
language. All I say is, that Mr. Taylor has 
not proved it, and that his method is not 
what it ought to be. 

What shall we say to Mr. Taylor spoiling 
even so good an identification as that of 
Kulmu and Kalma, by comparing these 
names with the Indian goddess Kali, and 
by adding, “‘The Lesghic kol is a mouth, 





and in Coptic chol is tooth, khol a cavity or 
cave, mhaou the tomb, and mou death. We 
may explain and combine these abraded 
fragments of the ancient Turanian word, if 
we remember that Orcus is represented as 
the toothed and gaping mouth of Hades, and 
that the word Orcus may be explained by 
means of the Basque ortz, a tooth.” Any 
scholar, be he Aryan, Semitic, or Turanian, 
after reading such a sentence, would feel 
justified in shutting up the book. If kalma 
comes from a root which means death and 
decay, what can it have to do with Coptic 
chol, tooth, even if the Latin Orcus were 
the toothed mouth of Hades? And how 
are Coptic chol, tooth, and mou, death (wh 
not Hebrew muth, to die), to come bot 
from the Finnish kalma, meaning the grave, 
or the smell of a corpse ? 

When Mr. Taylor compares the Etruscan 
nusthieet with Turkish eshdiha, dragon, is 
he quite sure that the Turkish eshdiha is 
not our old friend the Persian azhdahd, the 
Zend azhi dahaka, the Greek Astyages, the 
Arabic Zohhak, all of purely Vedic parent- 
age? At what time then are we to suppose 
that the Etruscans borrowed it from the 
Turks, who themselves had borrowed it 
from the Persians ? 

Such things ought not to be, yet they 

happen almost on every page. Thus we 
are told on p. 136— 
“that in Samojed nom means God, and men 
house. The Ostiak word noman, heaven, of 
which the Permian and Hungarian words are 
abraded forms, would therefore be the abode of 
God. The Latin word nwmen seems to be the 
same as the Ostiak noman, and to be derived from 
the Finnic substratum of Italy.” 
Now, first of all, Castren tells us that the 
Samoyed num is most likely the regular 
representation of the Finnish jum in jumala, 
God, which means the god of thunder, and 
is derived from the same source as jumu, 
thunder, jumans, rattling. But, even if it 
were not so, are we to go to Finland to 
explain ni-men, nodding, command, will, 
power, and last, deiim numen, the power 
of the gods, from nom-men, god-house, and 
not from niiere, to nod ? 

In the same note we are told “that in 
Yakut miina means broad, and ménatanara 
the immeasurable heaven, while in North 
American Manitou is heaven-god.” But 
there can be no connexion between Manitou 
and these Yakut words, for Manitow has a 
perfectly well-ascertained etymology in the 
North-American languages. 

On p. 21 we read that Grisons may be a 
corruption of Rasenna. Surely the Graue 
Bund of 1425 and the modern Grau-biinden 
offer a nearer explanation. 

On p. 24 we read: “Is it too much to 
conjecture that the Greek Turrhene may be 
identically the same as the Persian form 
Turan?” But the Persian plural Turdn 
comes from the Sanskrit twra, which means 
quick, and from which we have twraga, 
horse, turanga, horseman, twrvasa, an ethnic 
name, &c. 

Again, why should the name of the Mardi, 
a Median tribe, be derived “from the Finn 

loss mart or murt,” men, when we have the 
anskrit marta, man, the Persian mard ? 
Why should the name of Darius, whether it 
meant ¢pdripog or éxrwp, be derived from 
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Esthonian tark, prudent, or Lapponian tjar- 
rok, rigid, when it has a perfectly satisfactory 
etymology in Persian ? 

T shall not maintain that the etymology 
of Camillus and Camilla is quite certain ; 
but it is quite certain that the old form of 
the word was Casmillus, and to derive this 
from Turanian words, such as, for instance, 
Turkish hammal,* a porter, and to suggest 
that camel too, may be of Turanian, not of 
Semitic origin, and mean the carrier, is to 
defy at the same time the highest authorities 
in classical and Semitic scholarship. Gemel 
in Arabic does not mean camel in general, 
but, according to Wetzstein, is a name 
given to the ba’ir, after it has attained its 
seventh year. It therefore may have meant 
originally the strong or perfect animal, but 
at all events we may feel certain that the 
Bedouins of antiquity did not call their 
camel by a foreign name. 

What will classical scholars say, when 
they are told that genius is to be explained 
by the Turkish (?) jan, soul, and not by gigno, 
ingeniwm, &c. ; that the penates are the Buni, 
formerly worshipped by the Tungusians, 
and have nothing to do with penus, penitus, 
penetrare, penetralia, &c.; that the great 
Diana derives her name from the Turkish 
tan, that Janus and Juno are of Finnic origin, 
instead of deriving their names from the 
root Div, to shine, which has given names 
to so many divine powers of the ancient 
Aryan Pantheon? We can hardly trust 
our eyes when we read that Etruscan Ausel, 
the dawn, derives its name from a Turanian 
root sil, when we have the Latin awrora for 
ausosa, aurelius for auselius, &c.; that the 
name of Ceres comes from Ostiak kyra, and 
Lapponian aker, a field, whereas the Lap- 
ponian aker is probably a word borrowed 
from German, while Ceres is the Sanskrit 
sarad, harvest. Are we really to believe 
that Lat. cliens is the Etruscan klan, which 
means child, and is the Turkoman oglan, 
when we know it means obedient, hérig, from 
Latin clwere? If capra, she-goat, was an 
Etruscan word, as Hesychius says, have we 
to trace its origin to Lapponian habra, goat, 
when we have Gr. campoc, Old Norsehafr, A.-S. 
hiifar, Old Slav. vepri, when, in fact, there can 
be little doubt that the Lapponian habra, the 
Karelian kapris, the Livonian kabbér are all 
derived from an Aryan source? The Latin 
toga, a perfectly regular derivative from 
tego, like rogus from rego, is to be identified 
with the Samoyedic toho, shirt! Velwm, 
a sail, ie. vewvillum, or veh-clum, from 
vehere, is to be voilock, the name given 
by Tatar tribes to the felted sheets of which 
their tents are constructed. Arbiter, the 
interesting Latin word which, though not 
derived, is closely connected with arbitere, 
is said to have no Aryan chronology, and is 
traced back to arbi, the Finnish arpi, a lot, a 
divining-rod. 

This is but a small list of passages from 
Mr. Taylor’s book which I think no scholar 
could read without shivering. It might 
have been made much longer ; but, as it is, 
it will suffice for showing that Mr. Taylor, 
before attempting a task that has baffled the 
best scholars, has not even made himself 





* Professor W. Wright, in an excellent article in 
the Athenaeum of March 28, shows that hammal in 
Turkish is a borrowed word, the Arabic hammal. 





acquainted with the simplest rules of Com- 
parative Philology. ale 

Mr. Taylor is more successful in his re- 
marks on ethnology and architecture. In 
what he says about the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Turanian tribes, of their style of 
building, their laws ari customs, there is 
much that is curious and deserves attention. 
But here also his statements are often far 
too general, and we should like to have the 
authoritative opinion of Mr. Fergusson on 
such a subject. When Mr. Taylor speaks of 
the warriors being buried with their spears 
and arrows, that is surely not exclusively 
Turanian, nor can it be said that the cultus 
of the dead is utterly foreign to the thoughts 
and feelings of Aryan races. There is a 
purely human element in these customs ; and 
this we find again in India and Germany as 
well as among Turanian races, though there 
are other less purely human and intelligible 
elements which may enable us, though not 
without great caution, to carry out an 
ethnological classification of ancient customs 
and manners. Mr. Taylor has laid down a 
number of “ Ethnographic Notes ” as charac- 
teristic of Turanian races. A not unfriendly 
reviewer, however, in the Times has pointed 
out very pertinently how ,many of the most 
significant of these are likewise found in 
Carthage. 


“'The Carthaginians, he says, were a dominant 
aristocracy in the midst of subject races. Dr. 
Arnold notes their isolation. Their genius for con- 
quest and empire was conspicuous. They were 
given to sorcery. They were highly conservative. 
And they sustained one of the most obstinate 
sieges in the world’s history. More than that, 
both Carthage and Etruria were great maritime 
Powers, who, instead of being rivals, were fast 
friends, united by numerous treaties, and fighting 
side by side against their common enemy, the 
Greek.” 


Not even Mr. Taylor, however, would claim 
the Carthaginians as Turanians. 

If Mr. Taylor had simply not proved an 
Etruscan Oedipus, he would have deserved 
small blame, where so many have failed be- 
fore him. But the method which he has 
followed admits of no excuse; and no one 
who has the true interests of the Science of 
Language at heart could have spoken of his 
book with less severity than I have. It is 
true that it is a standing reproach to that 
science, that no clue has yet been discovered 
to the Etruscan inscriptions, and that the 
Etruscan therefore remains without a place 
in the genealogical system of languages. 
There is, however, every reason to suppose 
that Dr. Corssen has found a clue, and that 
in his great: work, to which he has devoted 
so many years, he will give us not only a 
Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum that can be 
depended on, not only a translation of the 
ordinary words, like those mentioned at the 
beginning of our article, and of all the in- 
scriptions, not excluding the Cippus Peru- 
sinus, but a grammatical analysis of the 
language, without which no decipherment 
can claim a truly scientific character. 

Max Miter. 








Tue Académie des Sciences has elected M. 
Bréguet, whose researches on electric telegraphy 
are well known, to fill the chair of the late M. 
Antoine Passy. 





A System of Logic. By Dr. own . Vol. L.: 
The Theory of Judgment, Conception, and 
Syllogism. (Wogik, von Dr. Christoph 
Sigwart, Professor der Philosophie an der 
Universitat Tiibingen: Erster Band, die. 
Lehre vom Urtheil, vom Begriff, und vom 
Schluss. Tiibingen, 1873.) 

Ir is evident that the example of Mr. Mill’s 

system of Logic has had some effect upon 

the form, and partly also upon the contents, 
of Professor Sigwart’s work. A first or 
elementary part, which sketches the grammar 
of judgment and reasoning, in ter or 
less dependence upon the ordinarily accepted 
doctrines, is followed up by a second or 
‘Posterior Analytic,” which discusses the 
relation of our scientific theories to the per- 
ceptions on which they are avowedly based, 
and examines the nature of what is called 
experience. The former of these problems 
can scarcely be touched, without constant 
reference, implicit or explicit, to the teaching 
of Aristotle. The latter is as indisputably 
in the main a modern problem, and is 
almost as closely associated with the great 
work of Kant. It is only with the first of 
these questions that we are concerned in 
this volume, which therefore takes up the 
same themes as the first two books of Mr. 

Mill’s Logic. But if the general features of 

the subject-matter are the same, the mode of 

treatment is very different. 

The researches of Prantl, in his History of 
Logic in the West, have rendered an indis- 
pensable aid to those who in modern times 
would reform the traditional theory. By 
tracing the various and abnormal accretions 
which in the course of ages substituted 
themselves for the Organon around which 
they grew, he has made it possible to sepa- 
rate the genuine logic of Aristotle from the 
doctrines held under that august name by 
the pupils of commentators and schoolmen. 
It is now apparent that many features of 
logical teaching which had a reason and 
meaning in the Aristotelian mode of thought 
lost that meaning when they were igno- 
rantly retained amidst strange environ- 
ments and an altered estimate of science. 
The abundance of this historical light is 
what gives the advantage to the Epigoni of 
German philosophy over their greater pre- 
decessors. It was the want of such light 
that led to the blemishes in the modern 
rehabilitation of the Organon, known under 
the name of the Formal Logic. And as the 
whole of modern logic, with one single ex- 
ception, has been an attempt to remodel 
Aristotle and utilise him for the new fields 
of knowledge, it is obvious that nothing 
valuable can be accomplished on this ground, 
save by those who have traced the steps in 
that process by which the hereditary nomen- 
clature of logic has suffered a general and 
gradual displacement. The works of Ueber- 
weg and Trendelenburg have set a good 
example in this direction; and although Dr. 
Sigwart has little of the parade of erudition, 
and is entirely wanting in historical “cram,” 
his endeavour to modify and reform the tra- 
ditional theories of logic is not on that 
account less successful. For the present, 


indeed, there is only a preliminary skirmish 
on the logical battle-field ; and the real fight 1s 
yet to come. We can see, however, from the 
specimen before us, that the author is a 
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master in the art of subtle and discriminating 
analysis, which enables him to dissipate 
sa errors of long standing, and clear u 
much vague or confused terminology ; an 
we must wait for the next volume (which is 
eget sage ng Sage ¥ of a year) to see if 

e also has the higher philosophic power 
which can give oe and depth to that 
much misused term Induction. 

The main, and almost the sole object of 
this volume is the theory of the Judgment, 
or, as some people prefer to call it, the pro- 
position. Subordinate to this comes an 
account of the means used to define and 
determine the conceptions entering into the 
judgment, and a theory of the grounds which 
justify the synthesis of the two conceptions. 
Oar intentional thinking has for one of its 
aims the formation and enunciation of syn- 
theses between its conceptions and its per- 
ceptions—syntheses which claim to be valid 
for everybody, in other words, to benecessary 
and true. Such action has a natural phase, 
based upon the common stock of words and 
ideas and common exercises of perception ; 
it has also an artificial phase, when the ideas 
are perfected and the meaning of the words 
accurately fixed, and when analysis has 
reduced the total vague conception of natural 
thought to an artificial product of complex 
structure with a distinct articulation. The 
existence of this natural phase being assumed, 
the nextthingis todetermine its precise mode 
of operation in various circumstances, to show 
the principles upon which its action is the 
commentary, and finally to indicate the ideal 
to which it ought to approximate, if it is 


ever to pass into the higher or artificial stage 
of scientific thought. 

In its earliest shape, then, a judgment is 
the consciously-made but unhesitating re- 
cognition of a fee Sw pce conception 


(the predicate) in a subject presented by the 
senses. Without analysis of the steps by 
which the synthesis of conception with per- 
ception is brought about, without comparison 
of the two terms part by part with each 
other, an instantaneous act of recognition or 
identification is ratified by the expression of 
a judgment. Such an act is tacitly accom- 
nied with the conviction that it is valid 
or others as well as for the person who 
makes it. The very utterance indeed is 
meaningless apart from that presumption: 
for the simple statement of a judgment means 
to enunciate an objective truth, what is, and 
not what we think. That belief in its objec- 
tive validity lies at the very root of thinking 
in this form of its exercise. But this objec- 
tive validity, according to Sigwart, has no- 
thing to do with the belief in a real external 
world of being. The latter question logic 
must decline to examine. 

But this very act of judgment by which 
we bring our conceptions into union with 
one another may become itself an object to 
our reflective judgment. The union of the 
two conceptions, instead of being imme- 
diately formed, may be a question calling 
for decision. The proposed judgment is 
itself upon its trial, and the possibility of 
the synthesis or identification is the object 
of our judgment. Instead of enunciating 
the synthesis, and thereby claiming validity 
for it, we may subject it to our criticism. 
And thus, in the first place, in passing judg- 





ment upon the proposed judgment, we may 
reject i This gives Af to the negation, 
which, accordingly, instead of being on a 
level with the affirmative proposition, is 
really a judgment upon a judgment. It is 
an act of condemnation passed upon the 
copula, and forbids its employment. But in 
some cases we may be able to go no further 
than to declare that the question is not at 
present answerable: that the synthesis may 
be made, but may also be declined. This is 
the expression of subjective uncertainty, or 
of possibility. Third , it may be replied 
that the synthesis is a valid one, and must 
be completed, if certain conditions have pre- 
viously been complied with. This is the 
hypothetical necessity, and it is the only 
necessity to which human knowledge can 
ever attain. In this, however, there are two 
degrees or grades of necessity. In one case 
the truth is necessarily valid, because it 
forms part of a general system or totality of 
human knowledge, in which every part is so 
bound up with every other, and with the 
whole, that it must stand or fall along with 
it. Such is the security or necessity: of the 
belief in the objective validity of our several 
perceptions, and in the absolute truth of the 
axioms and postulates of experience which 
are invoked to authorise the methods of 
inductive science. In the other case, the 
dependence of consequent upon antecedent 
ground is not so far-reaching as when the 
fundamental principles of science are neces- 
sarily postulated by the fabrics which they 
hold together. On the contrary, it is now 
only the dependence of one single case upon 
another, or upon an ascertained rule. The 
hypothetical necessity of the statement pre- 
sents a definite antecedent and a definite 
consequent. 

The theory of syllogism to which we are 
thus introduced exhibits considerable diver- 
gence from the ordinary treatment of that 
topic. The hypothetical syllogism, so-called, 
becomes the typical form of all syllogistic 
reasoning ; and that position it owes to the 
peculiar distinctness which it gives to the 
relation of necessary sequence between the 
ground and its consequent, instead of the 
distinction between universal and particular 
on which the categorical syllogism is said to 
be founded. As Sigwart points out, these 
terms, universal and particular, are often 
misunderstood. Perhaps in their literal 
sense they denote a definite number (all 
or some) fixed by observation, and capable 
of being numbered. But they have come 
to express a very different relation of 
thought: the one, the necessary, and the 
other, the merely possible or contingent 
combination of the terms in a judgment. 
And it is therefore proposed by the author 
that, in order to avoid the misleading sug- 
gestions which interpret the (really) neces- 
sary nevus into a merely experiential gene- 
rality, the categorical form should be set 
aside and replaced by the more significant 
form of the hypothetical syllogism. If this 
view be adopted, the objections made against 
the syllogism, on the ground that the major 
premiss is a luxury of argument and affords 
only a collateral security, may be rebutted. 
“Tt is only when the several single data 
prove necessity, that they can be used to 
prove any other single case” (p. 406). It 





must be remembered, indeed, that - the 
accepted theory of syllogism proceeds on the 
assumption of a cut-and-dried collection of 
concepts, with their order, contents, and 
value previously fixed, and then arranges 
them by the rules of arithmetical permuta- 
tion. It presupposes (what is a fiction) 
that all things in heaven and earth have 
been classified and defined, and their relations 
precisely specified. In such a fool’s paradise 
of knowledge the syllogism would have the 
holiday task of setting forward ceremoniously 
what was already as well known without 
the display. But by its author the syllogism 
was meant to be a means of bringing about 
that very knowledge, preserved in defini- 
tions, which the traditional logic boldly 
assumes as its starting-point. oked at 
from this point of view, the three figures of 
the syllogism hold their ground against 
some forms of criticism. The first and 
second, taken together, represent the two 
sides of the principle of all reasoning: that 
when the antecedent is valid, then the con- 
sequent (whether affirmative or negative) 
is also valid, and that the invalidity of the 
consequent brings with it the invalidity of 
the antecedent. In either case a hypo- 
thetical necessity is reached. In the third 
figure, on the contrary, the conclusion is 
merely a possibility (for that is the meaning 
of the ambiguous “Some”), and not a 
necessary truth. 

There are other points of interest which 
we cannot do more than notice. Such are 
the remarks on the copula, its relations 
with the substantive verb, and its represen- 
tation by the inflection in general (p. 93) ; 
the explanation of the principles of contra- 
diction and excluded middle as meaning no 
more than an explicit statement of the 
nature of negation, and of its relations to 
affirmation (p. 144), just as the principle of 
identity is interpreted into a guarantee of 
the validity of our simplest judgments (p. 
81); the distinction drawn between a nu- 
merical (or empirical) generality, and the 
universality of thought which is another 
name for necessity (p. 171); the discussion 
of the nature of possible and necessary, as 
supplementary to the distinction just drawn 
between universal and particular (p. 187) ; 
and the suggestion of an analysis of a con- 
ception into its simple binding elements, 
which, according to our author, is a work 
reserved for future philosophers (p. 287). 
There is much that is new and valuable in 
these chapters. One could sometimes wish 
that the minutiae of the analysis, and its 
divergent movements were kept more under 
control and the main outlines brought more 
firmly into light. On the vexed suit between 
reality and ideality, with its minor issues on 
the point of subjective versus objective, Dr. 
Sigwart seems mainly to adopt the position 
of Kant—substituting, however, for the 
Ding-an-Sich, the apparently simpler term 
das Seiende. The simplicity is gained, per- 
haps, at the cost of scientific accuracy in 
language and thought, and seems to rest 
upon a confusion of ideas. But apart from 
these metaphysical doubts, his work is a 
welcome contribution to science, and will 
suggest lines of examination to those who 
may not find it in all respects conclusive. 

Wittiam WALLACE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE — of light on selenium forms the sub- 
ject of some in ing experiments communi- 
cated by the Bork af Bioase' ho the Philosophical 
Magazine. Selenium is a substance akin to sul- 
phur, occurring like it in three states, viz., amor- 
phous, vitreous, and crystalline; in the last 
condition Mr. Willoughby Smith found that light 
acted on it in a very remarkable manner, increas- 
ing very considerably its resistance to the passage 
of electricity, which it conducts very badly. This 
effect was well exhibited at the soirée of the 
Royal Society last year, by means of a Thomson 
reflecting galvanometer; the spot of light re- 
flected from a small mirror carried by a light 
magnetic needle moved to a different position 
when a strong light was thrown on the stick of 
selenium which formed part of the galvanic 
circuit, showing thereby that the current was 
greater, and therefore the resistance of the sele- 
nium less, in consequence of which the needle, 
round which the galvanic circuit was coiled, was 
deflected further by the increased action of the 
electricity. 

Lord Rosse has made further experiments in a 
similar manner, chiefly with a view to testing the 
 saprewemra! of selenium to measuring the heat of 
the stars and moon; but it appears that heat pro- 
duces no effect on the electric condition of this 
strange substance, for the same results were 
obtained from the action of a candle when a glass 
screen (which cuts off nearly all the heat rays) 
was interposed, as without it, and a more direct 
“p ' a vessel of hot water, produced no effect 
at all. 

The thermopile, which has already done such 
good service in Lord Rosse’s hands, appears then 
to be the best instrument for measuring the 
minute quantities of heat which reach us from the 
moon and stars. 

It seems, too, that the idea of using selenium 
to measure the brightness of the heavenly bodies 
must be abandoned, the action of light being but 
small, and apparently irregular, With all its 
defects, the eye remains superior to anything yet 
discovered for photometric purposes. 


THE annual volume of the Washington Observa- 
tory has just been issued for 1871, and, like all 
similar publications, is remarkable for the enor- 
mous mass of figures contained in it. As a 
frontispiece, a photograph of the large telescope 
just erected at the Observatory is given; this fine 
instrument has an object-glass of twenty-six inches 
aperture (beating by one inch the splendid re- 
fractor made for Mr. Newall by Messrs. Cooke, 
of York), and is equatorially mounted with clock 
motion. A sum of 50,000 dollars was voted by 
Congress for its construction. In an appendix to 
the volume is given an interesting memoir on the 
founding and progress of the Observatory, b 
Professor Nourse, and in another appendix a still 
more important contribution to astronomy in 
the shape of a catalogue of more than ten thou- 
sand stars observed between 1845 and 1871, and 
of which the places are given with the greatest 
accuracy. It is with regret that we learn that 
Admiral Sands retires from the direction of this 
Observatory, being superannuated by the rules of 
the United States Naval Service, 


A piscusston hes arisen between Mr. Birming- 
ham and Professors Argelander and Schinfeld as 
to whether a remarkable red star, given in the list 
formed by Schjellerup, and which is now not to 
be found, did ever really exist in the heavens. 
Argelander could see nothing of it in 1858, though 
it was observed twice previously by Sir John 
Herschel ; but then the latter observer may have 
made a mistake each time in the star's place, for 
there is another red star near which he has not 
alluded to, but which he may really have ob- 
served ; it is, however, not at all likely that the 
same mistake should have been made twice over 
and in both elements, the missing star being 
about a minute of time further east and nine 





minutes of arc further south than the other. Be- 
sides, Mr. Chambers appears to have seen both 
at some period between 1869 and 1871, and 
Seechi actually describes the of the star 
in dispute, so that it looks as if both disappeared 
alternately. Now that attention has been called 
to on question, the matter will probably soon be 
set 


Some elaborate measures of the length of the 
— vibrating seconds have been made by 

. O. F. W. Peters at Kénigsberg and Gulden- 
stein, for comparison with those formerly made at 
the same places by Bessel and Schumacher re- 
spectively. The principle on which such deter- 
minations depend is that, if a point of suspension 
be found in a pendulum (usually a cylindrical rod 
which will cause it to vibrate once in a secon 
exactly, and if the pendulum be then inverted and 
a similar point found near the other end, the dis- 
tance betweer the two points will be the exact 
length of the simple seconds pendulum, which is 
supposed to consist of a heavy particle suspended 
by an infinitely thin spring, a condition of things 
only to be attained in theory, The results found 
by Dr. Peters at the two places agree well with 
the earlier measures, being one two-thousandth of 
an inch greater and less respectively. Since the 
force of gravity makes the pendulum swing, its 
time of vibration will depend on the amount of 
the force, so that by determining the length of 
the seconds pendulum at different parts of the 
earth, which comes to the same as finding the 
time of vibration of the same pendulum, it is 
possible to determine the force of gravity at differ- 
ent places, and hence the shape of the earth. The 
enquiry is, however, a very delicate one, as the 
slightest change of temperature affects the length 
of the pendulum. 


Jupeine from the Annual Report of the Council 
of the Royal Astronomical Society which has just 
been published, and which extends to over a hun- 
dred pages, astronomers appear to have been un- 
usually active during the past year. The most 
important features of this report are the chronicle 
of the doings of the various British observatories, 
public and private, the notes on the progress of 
astronomy, which give an instructive summary 
of the work of the year, both at home and 
abroad, and the address of the President (Professor 
Cayley) on ‘presenting the medal to Professor 
Newcomb for his tables of Uranus and other re- 
searches, 


A VALUABLE series of drawings of Jupiter made 
with the three-feet reflector of Lord Rosse’s ob- 
servatory has been chromo-lithographed, and the 
impression presented with explanatory notes by 
Lord Rosse to the Royal Astronomical Society for 
— in the next number of the Monthly 

otices. 


Wiruin the last few months an addition has 
been made to the list of the “ learned societies,” 
under the name of “The. Physical Society of 
London.” The objects of this Society are stated 
in the bye-laws, which have just been printed, to 
be “to promote the advancement and diffusion of 
seamer It is not intended under the general 

enomination of Physics to include the details of 
chemistry, astronomy, or the special branches of 
natural science for the pursuit of which other 
societies are already formed. In furtherance of 
these objects the members of the Society shall 
meet at stated intervals, for the hearing and dis- 
cussion of communications relating to physics ; 
for the exhibition of new or improved Apparatus 
for physical research; or of new experiments 
illustrative of physical laws. Written or oral 
communications shall be accompanied, whenever 
it is practicable, by experimental illustration, and 
the exhibition and use of the apparatus referred 
tointhem.” The first officers of the new Society 
are: President, Dr. J. H. Gladstone; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Professors W.G. Adams and G. C. Foster ; 
Secretaries, Professors E. Atkinson and A. W. 








Reinold ; Treasurer, Professor E. Atkinson; and 
Demonstrator, Professor F. Guthrie. 


ProrEssok GERSTAECKER communicates to the 
Sitzungsberichte der Gesell, Naturf. Freunde zu 
Berlin, for 1873, two remarkable instances of pro- 
tective mimicry among insects. One is that of a 
species of Ichneumonidae, ma 
which differs altogether in colour from the 
black and red hues of its tribe, and accurately 
imitates even jn its minute details that of the 
wasp, Pollistes gallica,on which it is parasitic, 
while after death the resemblance in colour al- 
together ceases. The resemblance is even carried 
out to the extent that variations in the colour of 
the wasp, which are characteristic of the different 
ortions of its widely-extended area, are 0- 
Hneed in the colouring of the parasite. | 
second ease is a similar one, that of the mimicry 
of the colour and marks on the body of another 


wasp, Ve ermanica, by its parasite Conops 
diadematus fa both instances the object, gained 


by the mimicry appears to be easy access to the 
aie of the wasp, which are vigilantly guarded 
against intruders by sentinels, whom the parasite 
appears to deceive. - 


At the meeting of the Manchester Statistical 
Society, held on March 18,Mr. William E. A. Axon, 
F.S.S., read a paper on the subject of the Relative 
Proportion of the Sexes. Mr. Axon showed that 
the two propositions that there were more males 
than females born, and that the excess is smaller 
amongst “natural” children than amongst those 
born in wedlock, were pauenied by the general 
testimony of European birth registers, and had been 
very generally aecepted by statisticians. Many in- 

enious conjectures had been framed to account 
for the disparity, and one writer . WwW. L 


Sargant) had thrown doubts upon the reality of 
the sila facts, suggesting it as not unlikely 


that births, being more carefully ed, 
were more carefully registered than female, 
and that the apparent excess of male births 
was owing to this cause. This preference did not 
apply to illegitimates, and hence, he said, the 
number registered was equal in both sexes. Before 
this view could be accepted, said Mr. Axon, it 
was necessary to ascertain the proportion of male 
to female births in cases where this disturbing in- 
fluence was not operative. He then gave statistics 
from Siamese harems, English sovereigns, the 
royal families of Europe, the English peerage, the 
Dublin Lying-in Hospital, and St. ’s Hos- 
pital, Manchester, affording in all 25,826 cases, to 
which the disturbing influence of the supposed 
better registration of male births did not apply. 
Of these there were 13,496 males and 12,450 
females—a result which confirmed the testimony 
of the registers, and which, he said, showed that 
there was a natural law, in obedience to which 
more males than females entered the world. 


"Mr. Arexanper J. Extis, F.R.S., has in the 
press a pamphlet, in which he endeavours to show 
that fal om algebra in all its integrity, including 
incommensurables, negatives, and imaginaries, is 
merely the calculus of similar triangles upon one 
plane. The consequence of this is, that every 
algebraical expression whatever, represents and is 
represented by a point in a plane. Asa further 
consequence, the relation between independent and 
dependent variables in functions becomes merely @ 
relation between corresponding points in a plane. 
Developing this notion, Mr. Ellis shows that the 
whole of the algebraical geometries of Descartes 
and Pluecker, as well as the homographic geometry 
of Chasles (hitherto thought to be entirely distinct 
from the others), can oy under one set of 

uations, and treated from the same point of view, 
which brings the so-called “imaginary” cases under 
oe game conception as the “ real” a and gives 
them an explicit geometri meaning. 
Curiously nea akhough the old algebraical 


symbols are employed with their old laws of 
combination, leaving nothing for algebraists to 
learn in the shape of work, the new geometrical 
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the same time as: it » 
and especially facilitates all questions of direction. 
In Mr. Ellis's pamphlet, which will be called 
Algebra identified with G , sufficient details 


are given to enable all mathematicians to work 


the theory for themselves. Mr. Ellis gave an oral 
exposition of the principle before the Mathemati- 
Society on Thursday last, April 9. 

Hansen, the distinguished astronomer, died on 
March 28, at Gotha, after a short illness, at the 
age of 73. 

THE Allgemeine at 8 in highly com- 
mendatory terms of Mr. ’s translation of 


Hegel’s. Logic, which was reviewed in the AcapEMY, 
No. 88, p. 38. The writer compliments Young 
England on the success with which it is turning 
2 energies Pe err’ er ing the mer ped 

epartments of know , and gi roof of the 
freshness and vigour with which” the resent 
alumni of the ancient English Universities are 
grappling with the most difficult questions of the 
schools. 





Dr. Haren has lately reprinted some very inte- 
resting “ Notes in illustration of the Runic Monu- 
ments of Kent,” from the Archaeologia Caniiana. 
They are accompanied by a considerable number 
of excellent illustrations, and may fairly be said to 
exhaust the subject. The author shows that 
different tribes and localities had different futhorcs 
or systems of runic characters, and the attempt to 
read inscriptions belonging to one by a futhore be- 
nein fo another is as incorrect as to decipher a 
Korinthian inscription with no alphabet but the 
Attic. He believes, however, that all the futhorcs 
go back to one original, which was a common 
prae-Christian heritage of the Teutonic family, 
and not confined to the Scandinavian branch 
alone. Indeed, one main object of the present 
work is to prove that the Goths a special 
maar of their own, at an early date, which they 

rought with them to Denmark and Scandinavia 
in the fourth century, when they invaded those 
countries in conjunction with the Jutes or Jotungi, 
and to Britain in the fifth century, when the 
overran the south-eastern shores of this island, 
again in conjunction with the Jutes. The original 
home of the latter people was in the modern 
Prussia and Livonia, whence they scattered them- 
selves in all directions, settling as Sweves in Swabia 
and as Jutes in Jutland, where they remained till 
driven out in the seventh century by a race which 
ushered in the so-called later iron age. An ap- 
pendix raises a curious and interesting question. 
A horn has been found in Denmark, inscribed with 
runes and cased with gold and silver, which bears 
two lines of zoomorphic writing, that is, writing 
in which the characters are formed by the repre- 
sentation of men, snakes, and other animals. A 
silver cup, also found in Denmark, is ornamented 
in the same way. Dr. Haigh thinks that this 
zoomorphic writing conceals the letters of the 
Glagolitic or Old Slavonic alphabet, and we thus 
have monuments of the prehistoric period in Den- 
mark playing, as it were, with writing, like the 
illuminated MSS. of the Longobards in Italy, and 
the Visigoths in Spain in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, or the Armenian MSS. of a later day, 
and bearing witness to an intercourse between the 
Teutonic races of the north and the Slaves of the 
south, as well as to the existence of an alphabet 
among the latter people before the introduction of 
Christianity, 

Tue distinguished Orientalist, Professor Marcus 
Joseph Miiller, died at Munich, on March 28, 
—_ the ni? of sixty-five. Professor Miiller, 

ose r years were clouded b t physical 
Suffering, owed the seeds of his pheno PO the 
injury which his health sustained from long-con- 
tinued exposure to cold, when, in rosecuting his 
examination of Arabic MSS. in the Escurial, he 
was forced, by the discourtesy of the attendants, 
to sit for hours together daily in damp and 
draughty corridors. 





THE ACADEMY. 


WE have just received the third fasciculus 
Professor Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig Veda. 
It goes as far as pra, so that about one-half of the 
work is now finished. It reflects the greatest 





eredit on the compiler. It is both more complete 
and more correct than the Vedic portion in the 
Sanskrit Dicti published by tlingk and 


Roth, a fact which reflects credit on Professor 
Grassmann without in the least detracting from the 
credit due to the authors of the r Dictionary, 
which was commenced in 1852, during the infancy 
of Vedie studies, and will be finished, we hope, in 
about a year or two. On one point, however, 
Professor Grassmann has committed a serious 
mistake in not following the example of his pre- 
decessors. Instead of quoting according to book, 
hymn, and verse, he has numbered all the hymns 
rae, Song beginning to end. We doubt 
whether he has gained much, if anything, by that 
plan. After the 100th hymn he has always three, 
after the thousandth four numbers. Instead of 
II. 1. 1, he has 192. 1; instead of II. 10. 1, 
201. 1. The last hymn with him is 1,071. 1; 
according to the other system, X. 191. 1; so that 
the gain is very small, The loss, on the other 
hand, is most serious. Nearly all scholars have 
for years adopted the other system, and have now 
to translate each reference in Professor Grassmann’s 
book, before they can use it. And while with the 
old system they knew at once that a was 
taken from the first book, from the k of the 
Visvamitras, the Vasishthas, from the ninth or 
Soma book, or from the tenth, each of them 
having a character of its own, all this is lost with 
Professor Grassmann’s way of counting the hymns. 
However, the trop tard applies to this as to many 
other things which seem trifling in themselves, 
and yet mar considerably the practical usefulness 
of many literary undertakings. 

Mr. Burnett has lately made a curious dis- 
covery in reading the oldest Tamil Grammar, the 
Tolkappiyam. That grammar is composed on the 
model of the IndraGrammar. The preface, which 
is of the same date as the text, expressly states 
this fact. The peculiar terms common to the 
Katantra, Kakkayana, and the Pratisikhyas occur 
(mostly translated into Tamil) in this work, so 
that all these works would seem to belong to the 
Aindra School of Grammar. 


On page 385 of Professor Max Miiller’s Science of 
Religion, he remarks the curious coincidence be- 
tween African and Indian beliefs as regards the 
hare in the moon. It is now stated that this 
arises out of the appearance presented by the full 
moon.in the tropics, when the inequalities present 
a form so like a hare that it is mamaee! for 
different nations not to have noticed it. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


New Swaxsprere Socrery (Second Meeting : 

Friday, March 27). 
Mr. Freay’s paper was read, “ On the Application 
of Metrical Tests to determine the Authorship and 
Chronological Succession of Dramatic Writings. 
Part II. Fletcher, Beaumont, Massinger.” e 
special results aimed at were—1l. The determina- 
tion of the plays written by Fletcher alone; 
2. Those written by Fletcher in conjunction with 
Beaumont ; 3. Those written by Fletcher along 
with Massinger, Middleton, Rowley and others. 
Immediately dependent on these results was the 
determination of the chronological succession of 
the plays. 

After giving elaborate tables of the metrical 
peculiarities of each play, Mr. Fleay stated that 
the following tests were invariably to be relied on 
for these authors. 

1. Fletcher—More double endings than any 
known writer ; no prose; flowing stopt-lines. 

2. Massinger.—Many double endings, ranking 
next Fletcher in this respect, but distinctly separate 
from him; no prose; unstopt lines often ending 
with but, of, am, etc. 


of 
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3. Beaumont.—Few double — _— 
smooth verse; far more rhyme than Fletcher or 


He then gave a list of the plays he assigned to 
Fletcher alone, in all of which he with 
Dyce, who, in fact, has done all that external 
evidence will enable one to do. 

He next gave a list of the plays known to be 
written by inger alone, in which also he 
agreed with Dyce in excepting the play called 
A Very Woman. 

He then gave metrical tables of the plays con- 
tained in those two classes, pointed out the differ- 
ences between them, and showed that in eight 
plays there were some verses agreeing in all 
respects with the Fletcher plays, and other 
scenes agreeing in all respects with the 
Massinger plays. He therefore assigned them 
to the joint authorship of these two writers. 
The plays were: The Little French Lawyer, The 
False One, The Prophetess, The Spanish Curate, 
The Beggars’ Bush, The Elder Brother, The 
Lover's Progress, and A Very Woman, This is 
considered by Mr. Fleay as the most important 
practical inference from his paper, and as the most 
valuable evidence of the truth of his system of 
testing. He showed also that external evidences— 
the lines of Sir Aston Cockayne, for example, and 
the absence of entries in the book of the Master of 
the Revels—confirmed his conclusion. This part of 
the paper was new in result for five of the plays 
concerned, and in method for all. 

He then discussed the plays in which other 
authors had worked with or on Fletcher. The 
results in this part are of less interest and the 
plays inferior ; we dismiss them with the observa- 
tion that Mr. Dyce’s instinct and Mr. Fleay’s in- 
vestigations seem to lead to like results, except 
that Mr. Dyce thinks much more highly of 
Rowley than Mr. Fleay does, and sees his work 
when Middleton's is perhaps more likely. 

In the final group of plays—that is, final in 
order of treatment, earliest in date—Mr. Fleay is 

ositive that he recognises the work of Beaumont 
in three plays assigned by Dyce to Fletcher only, 
viz., The ae Hater, The Captain, and The 
Knight of Malta; he thinks also that Love's Cure 
is partly by Beaumont, certainly not entirely by 
Fletcher. On tabulating this group he noticed 
the curious fact that Fletcher’s work increased, and 
Beaumont’s share diminished, with the progress of 
time for all the plays whose dates are certainly 
known: he therefore proposedas a tentative arrange- 
ment to place all the plays in this group on the 
same principle. 











Linnean Socrery (Thursday, April 2). 


Mr. W. Krrcnen Parker, F.R.S., read a paper, 
in which, following the morphological classification 
of Professor Huxley, as distinguished from that 
of ornithologists proper, he showed that an 
examination of the palatal structure of the 
Woodpeckers proves them to be allied to the 
Passertnae (the embryos rather than the adults) ; 
that, while most of the non-passerine birds that 
seem to come nearest to the Woodpeckers, have a 
very solid palate, the Woodpeckers retain that non- 
coalesced condition of the palatal structures which 
we see in the Lizards; and an unusually arrested 
condition of the palatal part of the upper jaw- 
bone, and bones superadded to the palate, which 
are distinctly Lacertian characteristics. Mr. 
Parker therefore proposed to introduce for the 
Woodpecker tribe the morphological term Sauro- 
gnathae, 





EntomoLoeicaL Socrery (Monday, April 6). 


Sm Srpney Smrrn Savunpers, President, in 
the Chair—Mr. Frederick Smith made some in- 
teresting observations relative to the habits of the 
bee-parasites belonging to the genus Stylops. 
Major Parry communicated a Re r entitled “ Fur- 
ther Descriptions of Lucanoid Coleoptera;” and Mr. 
Smith seed “Descriptions of the Teuthredinidae 
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and Ichneumonidae of Japan, from the collections 

of Mr. George Lewis.” Further notes were read 

from Mr. Gooch, of Natal, respecting the destruc- 

= of the coffee plantations there by longicorn 
etles, 





Socrery or Brericatn ArcHar‘oLoey (Tuesday, 
April 7). 

Dr. Brecon, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—1l. “On Four 
Songs contained in an Egyptian Papyrus in the 
British Museum.” Translated, with notes, by 
©. W. Goodwin, M.A.—Of these four songs three 
partook of the same nature, and were amatory 
compositions, written in a highly imaginative and 
poetical style with much voluptuousness of ex- 
pression, having a very striking resemblance, ex- 
tending throughout whole passages, to the language 
of the Canticles. Structurally the verses possess 
both rhythm and alliterative construction, with 
regular pauses or strophes. The first song is un- 
fortunately in a very fragmentary condition, and is 
besides imperfect at the beginning and the end. 
In the second song these marked parallelisms 
occur, “The beginning of. the song of joy and 
beauty of thy sister beloved of thy heart.” “Come 
to the meadows, my brother beloved of my heart ; ” 
‘Sister, one of the lilies; ” and further on, “ The 
voice of the swallow resounds, it saith the earth is 
enlightened ;” “Let thy hand be in my hand 
when I go to walk, let me be with thee in eve 
pleasant place ;” “ Thou lovest me running to ok 
me.” Nearly similar passages occur in the third 
song, which is also a fragment. The fourth song 
or hymn is of a very different nature, and is evi- 
dently one of the solemn dirges used at festivals 
during the exhibition of the figures of Osiris, as 
related by Herodotus. This Hymn is in the text 
ascribed to King Antuf, a monarch of the eleventh 
dynasty. The ancient relic is fortunately almost 
perfect, and the composition is of a high order, as 
the following extract will testify :— 

“ Put oils upon thy head, clothe thyself with fine linen 
adorned with precious metals, with the gifts of God. 
Multiply thy good things, yield to thy desire, fulfil 
thy desire with thy good things, whilst thou art upon 
earth, according to the dictation of thy heart. The 
day will come to thee when one hears not the voice, 
when the one who is at rest hears not the voices of the 
mourners” . . “yea, behold none who goes 
thither returns back again.” 


2. “Nimrod et les Ecritures Cunéiformes.” Par 
Joseph Grival (read in English).—In this essay 
the author maintained that Merodach, under his 
Accadian name of  Amarud the eldest son of the 
Lord of Urhi” was identical with Nimrod the 
“ eéant chasseur” of the Septuagint. 





Lonpon AntTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety (Tuesday 
April 7th), 

Dr. Cnarnocx, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
—The papers were: 1. “On the Pre-Historic An- 
tiquities of the Caucasus,” by Dr. Isidore Koper- 
nicki. The paper related to ancient caverns, 
lacustrine habitations, megalithic monuments, and 
Iberian sepultures, 2. “On the Roumanian Gip- 
sies,” by Dr. Charnock, F.S.A., President Anthro- 
ological Society. By the census of 1860 the 
Roumenian — are put down at 300,000. 
They are well-formed and long-lived. There 
are, however, many cripples from artificial causes. 
They are adroit in work, but work very little, 
and pass whole days in sleep, .They are fond of 
carrion, and are great cowards. Chastity is 
scarcely known. Their ordinary diet is a polenta 
of maize called mdmdliga. Men, women, and 
children smoke from the age of five. The native 
dance is the tdnand. Most of the gipsies have 
fixed residences, The Vatrassi class are all well 
built, have beautiful black eyes and long black 
hair. On becoming mothers the women are very 
ugly. They have entirely forgotten their native 
, and have lost the manners and usages 

of gipsies. The best musicians are found amongst 


them. Some are e in agriculture, and 
they are more vivilioed’ then ‘the Roumanian 
peasants. The paper concluded with full re- 
marks on the grammar, and a comparative voca- 
bulary of the Roumanian gipsy dialect with 
other gipsy dialects, and with the Indian lan- 
. 3. “On the Gypsy Dialect called ‘Sim,’” 
y the President. The dialect in question is 
spoken by Egyptian gipsies in the presence of 
strangers, and for secrecy. The author traces 
most of the words to the Arabic, concealed by 
refixes or suffixes, and sometimes by both. 
e Egyptian suffix #sh (under various forms) is 
found in a great many words. Other suffixes 
are mt, ma; and dh, eh, are used as prefixes. 
The paper contained many examples, including 
numerals. The word Sim is probably from e/- 
simiyd, for el-kimiyd, secrecy. 








FINE ART. 

Hogarth’s Works: with Life and Anecdotal 
Descriptions of his Pictwres. By John Ire- 
land and John Nichols. The whole of the 
Plates reduced in fac-simile of the originals. 
In Three Series. Three Volumes. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 


Wi.i1am Hogarre is one of the figures in 
history—in art-history at least—whose im- 
portance increases with time. This is the case 
with so very few men in the annals of litera- 
ture and the arts, that we in England may 
consider the possession of this one man of 
true native blood and cosmopolitan impor- 
tance as equivalent to that of a hundred of 
the rank and file of talent—to the whole 
Bolognese-school perhaps, or to the entire 
French painters down to the time of Wat- 
teau. This is, of course, a mere short-hand 
and hypothetical estimate; but if we con- 
sider that the modern point of view in painting 
is derived from his practice—that dramatic 
interest in the action represented, and indi- 
viduality in the characters, were first as- 
serted, with the genius that justified them for 
ever, on the canvas and copperplates of 
Hogarth, we shall see that it is very difficult 
to overestimate his importance ; whereas (to 
return to our comparison) the whole Bolo- 
gnese practice was only a studio eclecticism, 
delaying, not averting, the demise of Italian 
painting ; and all the professors and re- 
spectabilities of the old French school were 
collectively little better than a decorated 
millstone round the national neck. Yet 
from his own day, when he had repeatedly 
to assert his right to be considered a painter 
at all, to the last generation, when De la 
Roche refused to admit him to the Assembly 
ofArtists on the walls of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, he has been ignored by many writers. 
And this for the very simple reason thathe held 
the technical beauties of his art—the beauties 
of colour, chiaroscuro, and composition (which 
were indeed the only beauties recognised 
in his day, and then found exclusively in 
the works of the old masters)—were not the 
ends but the means of art, and that the 
Beautiful itself was only one of the objects a 
painter should place before himself. 

The great result in the development of 
art effected by Hogarth is the utter efface- 
ment of generalisation in character, which 
has now at last taken hold, not only of genre 
but of history. Perhaps this would have 
come about although he had never existed ; 
but even with his example the struggle was 





two generations. Watteau’s faces were all 
the same, and so were those of the contemp- 
tible creature Greuse, who could not senti- 
mentalise without a double-entendre. After 
these painters came the full tide of the classic; 
and on the decline of that, the earlier op- 
ponents of David and his pupils were still 
very uncertain how far they should go in 
exact study of archaeology and of the model. 
In this country, although we had no full- 
blown classicism on canvas, the fight against 
individuality was maintained, first by our 
Italian visitors, Kauffmann, Cipriani, and 
others; and then by all the band of men by 
whom the Boydell gallery was furnished, 
and books illustrated, at the end of last 
century and beginning of this. Where now 
are all these historic and Shakespearian pic- 
tures by Opie, Northcote, Fuseli, and others, 
it is impossible to say; while every design, 
great or little, by Hogarth is reproduced 
again and again. 

Hogarth’s own practice was no doubt 
partly determined by his education, or rather 
want of it, as he adopted painting without a 
master and without training. But the great 
distinction of dramatic truth and precision 
of thought belonged to him by birthright, 
and had descended to him from his grand- 
father, who wrote and constructed a kind of 
miracle- plays performed by the peasantry in 
his native place in Cumberland. In the 
painter’s most ambitious works—his great 
Biblical subjects, Paul -before Festus, in 
Lincoln’s Inn hall, and The Child Moses 
brought before Pharaoh’s Daughter—we find 
an attempt to generalise and to elevate his 
_ into the serene but vapid atmosphere 
of Sir J. Thornhill or the imitators of Poussin, 
but with very little effect. Indeed, in spite 
of that attempt, in these very works we find 
flashes of vitality and original poetic instinct, 
as in the introduction of a young crocodile 
peeping from under the chair of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, or in the remarkably fine figure of 
the public orator, or counsel for the Crown, 
as he may be called, in the Paul before Festus. 
It is curious and interesting, in a critical 
point of view, to find that these very por- 
tions of the pictures were those which 
brought down condemnation on the painter 
even from the generally euiogistic pens of 
Treland and Nichols. “ A crocodile creeping 
from under the stately chair may be intended 
to mark the neighbourhood of the Nile, but 
it is a poor and forced conceit,” it is said; 
and of the orator the same able editor finds 
himself forced to speak even more severely : 
“The Herculean advocate, with a brief in 
his right hand, looks like a journeyman 
hatter that has drunk beer till he is drowsy ; 
by the strength of his muscles and the 
stupidity of his countenance he seems better 
fitted for a bruiser than for a pleader.”’ And 
yet the face in question is exactly such a 
face as a Pagan counsel would turn upon an 
enthusiast and a Christian, of whose pecu- 
liar doctrines he knew nothing but that they 
were becoming, in his opinion, a public nui- 
sance. 

To estimate the influence of Hogarth’s 
originality properly, we must also bear in 
mind that genre, that wide and ever widening 
field in painting, had then wor pen | any eXx- 
istence; the Dutch school of still-life and 





long and the victory a doubtful gain for 


“conversation pieces” was extinct, and in 
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England such a class or section of painting 
had not yet been thought of. He had no 
choice, on adopting painting as a profession, 
between the great historical style.which he 
essayed in the Bible subjects just mentioned, 
“to serve as specimens to show that were 
there an inclination in England for en- 
couraging such pictures, these first essays 
might prove them more attainable than is 
generally imagined,” and portraiture. This 
last. was of course the popular and remunera- 
tive work, and had its attractions to Hogarth, 
but his proficiency in both arts of painting 
and engraving suggested to him the al- 
together novel plan of addressing the public 
at large through design. Perhaps it is 
not too much to say that no historical 
subject or large engraving of any popular 
kind had as yet been published in _ this 
country, so that here again we find him 
eccupying an entirely new position, and 
one that it immediately became necessary 
to protect by a Law of Copyright. This 
novel plan of “painting and engraving 
modern moral subjects, not hitherto tried in 
any age or country,” is defined by himself 
very clearly :— 


“The reason which induced me to adopt this 
mode of designing was, that both writers and 

inters had, in the historical style, totally over- 
fooked that intermediate species of subjects which 
may be placed between the sublime and the 
grotesque. I therefore wished to compose pictures 
on canvas similar to representations on the stage, 
and I further hope that they will be tried by the 
same test, and criticised by the same criterion. 
Ocular demonstration will more conviction 
to the mind of a man than all he will find in a 
thousand volumes; and this has been attempted 
in the prints I have composed. Let the decision 
be left to every unprejudiced eye; let the figures 
in either pictures or prints be considered as players 
dressed either for the sublime [tragic f genteel 
comedy or farce, for high or low life. I have enr 
deavoured to treat my subjects as a dramatic 
writer: my picture is my stage, and men and 
women my players, who, by means of certain 
actions and gestures, are to exhibit their histories 
and passions.” 


From that day to this, not only the subjects 
and scenes drawn from contemporary life, 
but even illustrations of history, and at last 


- even those of the Bible, have condescended 


to the criterion here indicated ; and the old 
motive and higher poetic endeavour of 
realising the idea, the abstract or the con- 
ventional, are gradually fading out of 
existence. 

In attributing to Hogarth this importance 
in assisting the change that has come about 
of late years, the writer must add that he 
does so without expressing any opinion as 
to the good or the bad, aesthetically speak- 
ing, of the limitation and definitive study 
now imperative. 

_ These remarks on Hogarth’s importance 
in the modern development of the art have 
led us away from the book suggesting them. 
A few sentences regarding it must suffice. 
These three small octavo volumes contain 
the most complete edition yet published, in 
a literary point of view, of the great inno- 
vator’s labours. All his own writings—that 
is to say, his Analysis of Beauty, and his 
autobiographic and other papers—are given, 
with the whole of the ample ‘“ Anecdotal 
Descriptions ” of both Nichols and Ireland. 





The illustrations themselves are nearly 
a hundred and seventy, a much larger 
number than could be reproduced at a rea- 
sonable cost by any but mechanical means. 
These comprehend, not only the important 
picture-stories of the vices of society and the 
follies of the age, but all his illustrations to 
Hudibras and Don Quixote, and many of his 
juvenile prints, in themselves worthless, but 
interesting as being from his hand. Indeed 
some of the Don Quixote series were not 
worth reproducing, only the publishers seem 
to have ns a to make their book com- 
plete. Of the quality of these prints it is 
not so easy to speak. They are reproduced 
on the small scale necessary for the volumes 
by some one of the many adaptations of 
photography, and printed apparently from 
lithographic transfers. The result is not 
always a success: the lines of the original 
engravings being rendered infinitely closer 
by reduction in size, the effect is unhappily 
black and heavy in some specimens ; in 
others it is all that can be wished. These 
are, however, the less elaborate subjects. In 
all cases, however, they are, as the publishers 
say, * fac-simile ;” they have gone through 
no second artistic hands, but, as far as they 
go, give us the veritable expression of the 
master. Wim B. Scorr. 








M. Bevté. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL science has sustained a serious 
loss in the sudden death of M. Charles-Ernest 
Beulé, sometime Professor of Archaeology at the 
Bibliothéque Impériale, and Perpetual Secretary 
of the French Academy of Fine Arts. M. Beulé 
was born at Saumur in 1826, was a brilliant pupil 
of the Ecole Normale, and after a first appointment 
as professor of rhetoric at Moulins, was sent to 
the Ecole d’Athénes, an institution to which 
England provides no parallel, and the utility of 
which the career of M. Beulé did much to re-assert 
in the face of some gainsayers in France. The 
most important work in which M. Beulé took 

art at Athens was the exploration of the Propy- 
aea. By his share in these investigations, and by 
his contributions to the literature of archaeology, 
M. Beulé had already acquired a high reputation 
when he returned to France in 1853. The next 
year saw him elected to succeed Raoul Rochette in 
the chair of the Bibliothéque ; in this year also he 
er aoe his treatise on the Pediments of the 

arthenon, and the first edition of the book—the 
Acropole d’ Athénes—by which he has continued to 
be most widely known. In the succeeding years, 
in addition to his professorial work, he continued 
his contributions to the special literature of his 
subject; in 1860 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of cop mer and in 1862 Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy of Fine Arts. The 
two years following this appointment produced 
from his hand obit memoirs of Horace Vernet 
and Hippolyte Flandrin, as well as the reprint in 
a book form——L’ Art Grec avant Périclés—of a 
series of articles contributed to the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, and of a drama re an, which 
appeared origt inally in the Revue ux Mondes. 
Hiss rinci iaboass from this date to the war of 
1870 consisted in explorations on the site of 
Carthage, and in the completion and publication, 
in the four volumes entitled Proces des Césars, of 
his lectures on the family of Augustus. This was 
a work of malice as well as of research, and by its 
studied inuendoes against another Imperialism 
than that of Augustus, filled in Orleanist circles 
the place of a more learned and refined Lanterne. 
It was a curious revenge of fate by which the 
satirist stood before the world, in the councils of 
the coalition of last May, to administer the depart- 





ment of the Interior, without perceptible reluct- 
ance, through the agents of the Empire, on prin- 
ciples more imperial than its own. But for this 
unlucky episode, M. Beulé would have furnished a 
blameless as well as eminent example of a class in 
which France is peculiarly rich, the class of writers 
and teachers who, by vivid style and intelligent 
exposition, bring the results of science within the 
circle of general culture. His second-hand com- 
oes + is admirable in its way ; and his researches, 

th° at Athens and Carthage, had importance 
enough to earn him no unjust reputation for original 
as well as for second-hand work. 





THE COLLECTION OF LACE AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


Tue collection of lace is the great centre of attrac- 
tion in this year’s International Exhibition. Never 
was there such an assemblage of priceless speci- 
mens brought together, many of them preserved 
as heirlooms in the families of their present pos- 
sessors. Every class of lace is here represented. 
Of the early “ filet” or darned netting, there is a 
magnificent example in an altar frontal, fifteen feet 
long, representing scenes in the Passion; while 
curious altar-cloths and cushion covers of cutwork, 
trimmed with point, are fine specimens of the rich 

Italian lace of geometric pattern of the sixteenth 
aud seventeenth centuries, Of the products of 
Venice, the great artistic lace centre of Southern 
Europe, the finest examples of every variety are 
exhibited. The bolder rose point, which looks as 
if sculptured in marble, and the fine Point de 
Venise in relief, where each tiny flower is super- 
posed on the other, with all the grace and delicacy 
of Italian art, are alike well represented in nume- 
rous flounces, which more probably were origin- 
ally destined for the trimming of sacerdotal albs. 
One alb so adorned with fine Venetian point 
round the skirt and with cuffs to match is here 
shown. 

‘ A coverlet two and a half yards square, said to 
have been the property of Louis XIV., is perhaps 
the finest and largest known specimen of the rose 
point or “ gros point de Venise,” as it is sometimes 
called. 

There are many fine examples (deep flounces) 
of the rare and costly Point d’Argentan—twin 
sister of Point d’Alengon, and both offsprings of 
Venice ; but Argentan retains more strongly than 
Alengon the traditions of the source whence she 
sprang, and the patterns are of bolder character 
than those of Alengon. 

The pillow-made laces of Northern Europe, of 
which the Netherlands were the centre of pro- 
duction, are here in great variety. A magnificent 
specimen of the old Brussels, or Point d’Angleterre, 
once belonged to Marie Antoinette. 

The collection of modern lace is very splendid. 
Brussels and Alengon in great abundance, while 
Valenciennes, Honiton, Irish and Maltese, close 
the catalogue. 

Beautiful as this collection is, it has a more im- 

rtant benefit than the mere exhibition of what 
is rich and rare. It affords the opportunity of 
comparing the old lace with the new, and of show- 
ing how much the manufacture has deteriorated 
in — Compare the crowded, loaded patterns 
of modern Brussels, Alengon, or (worse still) of 
Honiton, with the easy, graceful, simple elegance 
of the old Venetian, Argentan, or Brussels, and it 
is obvious how much we have yet to learn before 
we arrive at the perfection of former times, and 
how necessary it is that schools of design should’ 
be established in every centre of the lace in- 
dustry. 


ART SALES, 


Tue following pictures, forming part of the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Craven, of Clapham Park and 
Tenby, were sold on Friday, Saturday, and Mon- 
pn ae ey by Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods: 
—T. 8. Cooper, R.A., Out of the Sun, 2111; 
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Milking Time, 1891.; The Coming Storm, 4201. 
J. Linnell, Sen., Woodeutters, 106/.; Over the 
Hill, 8711. B. W. Leader, On the Welsh Border, 
1571.; A Welsh Birchwood, 2621.; A Wooded 
Welsh River, 2571. E. Gill, A Storm on the 
Coast, 1581.; The Falls of the Clyde, 2311. T. 
Oreswick, R.A., and T. S. Cooper, R.A., A Land- 
scape with a Flock of Sheep, 4201. F.W. Hulme, 
A Lane in Surrey, 2001. ¥F. Goodall, R.A., A 
Féte Champétre, 1941. E. M. Ward, R.A., Amy 
Robsart and the Earl of Leicester, 1891. CO. Stan- 
field, R.A., French Tro ording the Magra, 
1897. Sir John Gilbert, R.A., Interior of Rem- 
brandt’s Studio, 5261. J.B. Burgess, The First 
Fan, 2731. W. Duffield, Still Life, the artist's 
last work, left unfinished, and completed by M. 
Giroud, 1107. L. Perrault, The Refugees, 2101. ; 
The Sisters, 1101.; Virtue, Innocence, and Purity, 
2811. ; Marden’s Prayer, 2681. ; Forgiveness, 2411. ; 
Bo-Peep, 315l.; A la Bretagne, 168l.; The Bou- 
doir, 2151.; The Baby Brother, 3151. H. Merle, 
Watching the Crab, 2011.; The Mendicant during 
the Siege of Paris, 5771. Escosura, Intertor, with 
Ladies, Sportsmen, and Dogs, 1471. Madrazo, The 
Naturalist, 1941.; Coming out of Church, 1571. 
Verboeckhoven, Going to Market, 2001. Ch. 
Landell, Ruth, 1251. H. Schlessinger, raat 4 
Thoughts, 1151. ; Spring Time, 1201. . J. Schol 
ton, The Last Moments of Lady Jane Grey, 1411. 
J. Coomans, A Pompetan Interior, 1781. Ch. 
Weber, A Shipwreck, 1311. 


At the recent sale in Paris of the collection of 
M. Stanislas Baron, the most important items 
were :—Chevaux «a Vabreuvoir, 35,000 fr., La 
Campagne le Matin, Chintreuil, 5,500 fr.; Bords 
dela Mi-Douze, Corot, 3,100 fr. ; Intérieur d’un 
Harem Marocain, 3,900 fr., and Caverne sur les 
Cotes du Finistére, 6,600 fr., both by Henri 
Regnault. 


At a sale at the Hétel Drouot of forty-seven 
aintings of the modern school, the property of 

. Strausberg, the following prices were ob- 
tained :—Oswald Achenbach, Views of Naples in 
a Storm, 9,700 fr.; Brascassas, Bull threatening a 
Dog, 19,500 fr.; Daubigny, Banks of the Ove, 
Morning, 3,400 fr.; The Same, Evening, 2,980 fr. ; 
Dupré, Jules, The Fisherman, 13,000 fr.; Fro- 
mentin, Halt of a Caravan, 11,000 fr., Banks o 
the Nile, 9,000 fr., Arab Women, 8,950 fr., Arabs 
at a Fountain, 8,900 fr.; Gallait, Happiness, 
9,000 fr., Misery, 25,000 fr.; Géréme, Interior of 
a Gynaeconittis, 18,000 fr.; Shepherd of the Cam- 
pagna, 6,750 fr.; Isabey, Interior of a Church, 
6,200 fr.; Koekkoek, Interior of a Wood, 27,100 
fr.; Leys, The Family of Gutenberg, 18,700 fr. ; 
Marilhat, Mosque in Lower Egypt, 20,000 fr. ; 
Théodore Rousseau, Landscape, 20,800 fr.; Troyon, 
Environs of Honfleur, 20,000 fr. The sale pro- 
duced 467,050 fr. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
In the last excavations at Pompeii there has 
been discovered near the Porta Stabiana, a“ house, 
in a room of which there is a curious mosaic, 
evidently symbolical, the meaning of which it is 
difficult to understand. This mosaic is about 
twenty inches square, and in the middle is de- 
icted a skull, upon which is a mason’s level with 
fine and plummet. Beneath the skull is a very 
large butterfly with outspread wings, and below 
the butterfly a wheel similar to that on which the 
goddess Fortuna is represented. On ‘the right, 
‘facing the mosaic, is a staff, and near it a travel- 
ler’s bag, and on the left a net. This mosaic, 
which is in excellent preservation, has been trans- 
ferred to the Museum, and placed in the Mosaic 
room, 
A socrety has been formed at Munich for the 
purpose of erecting a memorial to Professor von 
hwind, which it is intended should take the 
form of a grotto temple decorated with frescoes 
after the master’s own works. 


Ir is satisfactory to find (Levant Herald, March 





24) that the Austrian government, having last 
year sent Professors Conze and Niemann to ex- 
lore the archaeological remains of the island of 
Remeineies now intends to organise a second ex- 
aes for the same purpose. Whether Pro- 
essor Conze will accompany the new expedition 
is not stated, but even if he should not, it is 
quite apparent that the a has been 
arranged at his ——— and will be chief 
directed by him. The examples of early Gree. 
art already obtained in Samothrace, the connec- 
tion of that island with the early religion of 
Greece, for example, with the worship of the 
Cabiri, and lastly the familiar knowledge of Sa- 
mothrace possessed by Professor Conze, raise hopes 
of valuable discoveries. 


Generat Lurert Patma pA Cxsnozta, U.S. 
Consul at Larnaka, has favoured us with a sight of 
some photographs from what must at present be 
accounted the most interesting of all his archaeo- 
logical discoveries in the island of Cyprus. This 
is an archaic sarcophagus in the calcareous stone 
of the island, recently excavated in the necropolis 
of Golgoi. The monument ap to be in an 
almost complete state; it has a ridged cover, 
at the four corners of which appear crouching 
lions boldly carved in the round, The four walls 
of the sarcophagus carry sculptures in low relief. 
At one end is the figure of a chief driven in a 
quadriga ; this may bret be a representation of 
the personage buried in the monument; he wears 
a beard, while the #jrioyoc beside him is beardless ; 
both of them wear peaked caps. At the other end 
is a mythological representation of Perseus and the 
Gorgon. Perseus, similarly bearded and wearing 
the peaked cap, walks off with the «i@:oic, enclos- 
ing the head of Medusa, —_ from a stick which 
he carries over his left shoulder, and holding in 
his right hand the dp7» or instrument of decapi- 
tation. The Gorgon is represented with four wings ; 
she kneels on one knee, and has her hands up- 
lifted to hold with one hand Chrysaor, and with 
the other the horse Pegasus, who are in the act of 
springing together from her severed trunk, an 
unusual representation, illustrating, as it were 
literally, the text of Hesiod (Theog. 280). Be- 
tween the figures of Gorgon and Perseus there is 
a seated dog. Of the lateral representations, one 
is a hunting-scene and the other a symposium. 
Of the five huntsmen in the hunting-frieze, four 
are armed with the Greek helmet and tunic, and 
carry spears and round bucklers; the fifth wears a 
peaked cap, and carries a bow and arrow. The 
animals appear to be a horse, a bull, a cock, a 
boar, and an antelope. The banquet-frieze, with 
a tree and a large amphora at one extremity, ex- 
hibits a row of four couches, on three of which 
@ man reclines with a woman seated beside him, 
while upon the fourth a bearded man alone holds 
out his cup to a youthful ofvoydoc. Besides the 
three seated women, one of whom plays upon a 
lyre, a fourth, standing erect, blows upon the 
double flute. The whole of these sculptures, 
while still showing traces of Asiatic and Egyptian 
influences, and in several points analogous to primi- 
tive Etruscan art, are distinguished by a Hellenic 
feeling for design, and by great elegance of composi- 
tion. Ateither end of the monument General Ces- 
nola found a sté/é of remarkable co pinoy »alow, 
tapering pedestal terminating in bold Ionic volutes, 
and above the volutes aheart-shaped member carved 
in relief, with the figures of two sphinxes face to 
face surrounded by vegetable forms nas 
those of Egyptian design; the whole surmoun 
by an abacus in three members. General Cesnola 
reports that the faces of the sphinxes on one of 
these objects are female, and on the other male, 
and supposes that they were placed erect in front 
of the sarcophagus in the same way as the Turks 
set mortuary stones in front of their tombs. 
General Cesnola further informs us that he in- 
tends this year to prosecute excavations chiefly at 
Famagusta (Salamis) before commencing opera- 
tions on the site of Paphos. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Assisi, that the 





churches of San Francesco will very soon be re- 
stored to their original state. The old choir stalls 
and wood work, removed from the upper church to 
Sutartnkentetun tama make a capital 
display where they are, whilst they no longer dis- 
the building of which they altered the 
character. The papal throne at the bottom of the 
choir is restored to its old importance by being 
flanked with stalls in the same style of sculpture 
painted to imitate marble ; and the balustrade and 
canopy which at some unknown period were placed 
round the altar of the lower church are -removed 
S the same tee in the upper church, which 
ing larger and higher, requires that species of 
decoration. The wooden ipamanes which spanned 
the opening of the nave at its junction with the 
transept is about to be restored, together with a 
model of the cross which Giunta Pisano once 
placed there. The two great altars in the tran- 
septs having been removed, we now see for the 
first time, in the southern the whole of the 
Crucifixion of Giunta Pisano, in the northern a 
Crucifixion, the execution of which seems also to 
have been entrusted to Giunta. An addition to 
Cimabue’s frescoes in the transept has also been 
made by the removal of the choir lofts, 

In the lower chureh or crypt the nave will be 
separated from the my as of old, by an iron 
grating with practicable doors. The singing lofts 
have been removed, displaying on one side portions 
of Giotto’s frescoes which had long been concealed, 
ex. gr. the Miracle of the Child of the Spini family, 
and St. Francis receiving the Stigmata by Loren- 
zetti on the other. The removal of the balustrade 
and canopy from the high altar gives light and air 
to the crypt. The choir remains unaltered; the 
date of its erection in its present form is found to 
have been 1471. A stone altar in front of Loren- 
zetti’s Crucifixion and a similar obstruction in front 
Cimabue’s Madonna, had long been eyesores : 
these have been taken away and several es 
have thus been added to each of these remarkable 
compositions. Beneath the throne of Cimabue’s 
Virgin, a row of saints sqrt executed by 
Tiberio d’Assisi was brought to light. Most in- 
teresting discoveries were made in the chapel of 
the Sacrament, originally painted for Cardinal 
Orsini by Giottino. Here the disruption of a 
marble altar led to the finding of a noble monu- 
ment—a tomb of marble with the figure of Orsini 
lying in state attended by two angels ; on the wall 
behind the figure a fresco by Giottino in capital 
Ss representing the Virgin and Child 

tween St. Francis and St. Nicholas. Of equal 
importance was the removal of the altar in the 
chapel of 8. Giovanni in the left transept, re- 
sulting in the discovery of a Virgin and Child 
between St. Francis aud St. John the Baptist, a 
fresco as clean and well preserved as if it had been 

ainted but yesterday by its author, Pietro 
renzetti. 


De Viaamsche School is the title of a new 
Flemish illustrated paper of which we have 
received the first two numbers. Its illustrations 
are not remarkable as works of art. It contains 
stories as well as news. 


Tue Bookbinding department of the Inter- 
national Exhibition is enriched by choice speci- 
mens of ancient bindings from the libraries of 
the Duke of Devonshire, Marquess of Lothian, 
Earls Orford and Spencer, Mr. Gibson Craig, and 
other well-known collectors. The Duke of Buc- 
cleuch exhibits a curious Bible, bound in crimson 
velvet, with the arms embroidered in silver. The 
Dean of St. Paul’s,a MS. book of title-deeds of 
the time of Henry VII., belonging to the lib 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, bound in velvet, an 
adorned with silver clasps and bosses, the — 
seals enclosed in silver boxes. Mr. A. W, ’ 
among other rare specimens, has two curious 
Dutch almanacs, closed by silver _—~ and 
pencil cases, one with the arms of Holland in 
silver ; also examples of Persian bindings, brilliant 
with tulips and other flowers. In the same case 
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is a quaint old MS. volume, contai stanzas 
Ww slond 10 Quest Cntherine de Medicis on the 
birth of a daughter, by Manetti, her initial double 
K on the sides of the book. Bindings of 
the issance have the crescents and other at- 
tributes of Diane and Henry II., and one has the 
initials of Henry IV., with the arms of France 
and Navarre. In the Modern division, Mr. Bedford 
has two cases with fine reproductions of French 
and Italian bindings, “dentelle,” and other styles. 
A copy of Dante ishes an example of the 
Italian style, and there is a priceless volume, 
beautifully bound, Queen t of Scotland’s 
Meditations, Mr. Bedford also exhibits books with 
Indian silk bindings, and in book covers. 
The exhibition of Mr. Birdstall, of Northampton, 
is most creditable, A fine specimen, the Pedigree 
of the Compton Family, has their badge, the fire 
beacon, and their “ »” the boar and the 
dragon, repeated over the whole surface of the 
side, beautifully worked on the white vellum. 
Mosaic-work bindings are sent by the Academy 
of Venice. Bemrose, of Derby, shows the effect 
of fret-cutting, and has also a prayer-book inlaid 
with ivory and ebony. Fiattich, of Marbu 
(Austria), shows a curious yellow binding, wit 
black ornaments worked with block stamps, and 
also flowers indented and painted. Zaehnsdorf 
has bindings in the Grolier, Maioli, and illumi- 
nated styles. Tuckett, binder for the British 
Museum, shows the leather stained in two colours, 
which has a beautiful effect. Workmen are placed 
in the room to exhibit the processes of bookbinding, 
and impart a practical knowledge of the art. 


Tue Kélnische Zeitung of March 27 publishes 
a letter from Dr. Déthier, director of the Museum 
at Constantinople, in which he announces the safe 
arrival at the Porte of the colossal column of 
Hercules-Melkarth from Cyprus, which has been 
temporarily deposited in the St. Irene Museum at 
Stamboul, where he had had an opportunity of ex- 
amining it. According to his report the figure 
measures two métres across from shoulder to 
shoulder. The head, which is covered with the con- 
ventional Assyrio-Persic curled and frizzled wig, 
bears two thick horns, both of which are more or less 
injured, and have been broken sharply off. On the 
top of the head is an opening, into which some 
object must have been inserted, as Neptune’s 
trident, or a serpent which had hung down 
the back, perhaps both, as may be seen in the 
Sardo-Phoenician idols of the Oagliari collec- 
tion, all of which bear horns as symbols of 
divinity or power. Horns and rams’ heads 
are also frequently seen on river gods; and 
after the great naval victory of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes 4-283, B.C.) the busts of this prince 
and of his father, as well as those of Seleucus of 
Syria and Lysimachus, ap with horns, which 
were likewise borne on the royal tiara of the 
Arsacidae. The body of the Cyprian Hercules is 
completely nude, exeepting that a skin is bound 
round the loins by means of a girdle, which is 
clasped together by a round long-toothed buckle. 
This skin is fri with long, twisted ends of 
hair, and shows the fore-legs and claws of the 
animal hanging down. The colossal wrists of the 
figure are raised to the breast, and hold suspended 
the body of a lioness, grasping the hind-legs with 
@ firm clasp, while the fore-legs of the animal, 
which measures three métres from the beginning 
of the tailto the neck, hang down over the feet of 
Hercules. The body of the lioness exhibits much 
artistic skill in the roundness and softness of the 
a while the tension of the muscles “4 —— 
egs is given with t accuracy. . Déthier 
regrets Fhe loss of the head of the animal, which 
formed the spout of the fountain, as he believes 
its preservation might have thrown some light on 
the nature of the skins which are represented 
around the head of Hercules on the Alexandrine 
tetradrachms. These have generally been as- 
sumed to be lion-skins, but he thinks there is 
Sufficient resemblance between their manes and 
the part of the neck still preserved in the animal 





of the Cyprus group to warrant the assumption 
that a lioness, and not a lion, is intended to be 
symbolised on the Alexandrine coins. The feet 
of Hercules are disproportionately short when 
measured by their aaaaTe pe th, and the yor: 
figure—with its cur ead and straight, thick 
beard, its strongly marked face, with broad hooked 
nose, slightly open mouth showing the teeth, and 
the swollen veins and contracted muscles of the 
ual ot the effect of seas, Fry general 
impression + preening trickery and cunning. 
Dr Déthier is of opinion that this mingled charac- 
ter of meng and deceit is a proof nates 
this figure we have a very ancient t tha 
4,000 years old) of Wak in the lator & aon 
cultivated periods of Greek art was developed 
into a Silenus. At Naples there is a bronze group, 
in which a Silenus holds up by the hind-legs a 
lioness, whose head forms the spout of a fountain, 
and where the wrists present the peculiarity of 
being encircled by roll-like protruding cuffs. A 
comparison between the Neapolitan Silenus and 
the Cyprian Hercules has led Dr. Déthier to 
hazard the conjecture that these assumed cuffs or 
wristbands may be only unskilfully-rendered copies 
of the lines indicating the strongly-marked muscu- 
lar development of the thick lmotted arms, and 
the protruded outline of the radial and ulnar bones 
of the fore-arms and wrists. In support of his 
theory that in this Hercules we may have the 
primal idea of the Silenus, Dr. Déthier draws at- 
tention to the fact that among the primitive races 
of Cyprus, abnormal ideas underlay their con- 
—_— of their divinities, as in the case of Venus, 
whom they represented with a long beard, and 
sometimes as identical with Hercules. Hence, he 
thinks we may easily trace the Herakles-Sol, or 
Baal, as he is personified in the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac, until at length we arrive at the Hercules of 
later ages, performing his twelve labours, and fructi- 
fying the earth by bringing to her the water which 
she needs, Under this idea Hercules becomes, 
like Neptune, the god of fountains, or, as Silenus, 
pours forth at times the wine of Bacchus, or, 
what is yet more precious than the juice of the 
grape in a land parched with the ardour of the 
sun's rays, the sparkling water from springs and 
streams, 

Fovr etchings in the possession of a M. Amadeo, 
of Marseilles, are highly spoken of. They are the 
work of a Franciscan monk, named Leonard 
Amadeo, who died in 1869, and had devoted 
almost his whole life to their execution. Two 
represent sacred subjects; a Virgin and Child, 
described as worthy of Raphael, being the most 
important of the four. 

A RECENT number of the Trapani Fulce an- 
nounced gw 15) that the well-known archae- 
ologist, Dr. Taverio Cavallari, of Palermo, has 
been fortunate enough to bring to light a temple 
which once stood within the walls of the ancient 
Greek sas Ae Selinuntum, on the south coast of 
Sicily. . Cavallari’s attention had long been 
directed to this classic spot, which had, moreover, 
found an able investigator in Professor Benndorf, 
who, in his Metopen von Selinunt (Berlin, 1873), 
has collected all the information that could be 
brought to bear upon the subject, and it was 
therefore a matter of congratulation to Italian 
archaeologists that the means placed at Dr. Caval- 
lari’s disposition for the prosecution of Sicilian 
excavations should have been directed to this point 
specially. Their expectatiuns have not been dis- 
appointed, for, as we now learn, his exertions 
have been rewarded by the discovery, at a 
spot lying to the west of the so-called Acropolis, 
and in the midst of an extended sandy plain, 
of the east front of a temple, sunk twelve feet 
below the present level of the ground, and which 
appears originally to have stood upon a raised 
ee approached by steps on all sides. 

umerous terra-cotta figures, mostly representa- 
tions of Apollo, Hera, and other gods and god- 
desses, have been found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood; and, from the scanty reports which 





have reached us of this interesting discovery, we 
are justified in hoping that further investigations 
may add something to our present knowledge of 
Graeco-Sicilian architectural art. 


In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for April we 
find:—1. An account of some mural paintings, 
executed by H. Lehmann in his own house in 
Paris. A collection of photographs has recent! 
been published from this painter's works, by whic 
an excellent idea can be formed of his severe style 
of decoration. The collection includes his last great 
work, Le Droit prime la Force, executed for the 
Ecole de Droit, previou8ly mentioned in the 
ACADEMY. 

2. An article on Domenico Ghirlandajo and his 
frescoes in Santa Maria Novella, by René Ménard. 
No new information is given concerning this artist, 
but his position with regard to the art of the 
fifteenth century is defined, and his frescoes in 
Santa Maria Novella well described. An etching, 
by A. Didier, of a Madonna and Child, by Ghir- 
landajo, in a private collection, and several engray- 
ings from his frescoes,add to the interest of the 
article. 

3. Edmond Bonnaffé again deals with paradoxes. 
“La Contrefagon ” is the subject on which he at 
present dilates. The counterfeiting of ancient 
works of art is carried on to an unsuspected ex- 
tent at the present day. ‘“ At Rome, pre-Raphael- 
ite pictures are still being painted ; Belgium sends 
forth Van Eycks and Memlings by the dozen; and 
in Paris,” says M. Bonnaffé, “ I know a Boucher- 
manufactory that has made many victims.” The 
fabrications of antique sculpture, carving in wood, 
ivory, mediaeval jewellery, Venetian glass,and other 
objects sought for by collectors, must indeed be a 
considerable branch of industry. Modern chemistry 
in many cases is called in to effect the workof time. 
“Le permanganate de potasse teint le bois neuf, 
Yacide nitrique en dévore l’6piderme et le desséche, le 
sulfate de potasse vieillit lor et oxyde l’argent, le 
chlorure d’ammoniaque colore le bronze, tandis que 
le vitriol décolore les étoffes.” And not only so, 
but we are told by M. Bonnaffé's interlocutor (the 
article is in the form ofa dialogue) that he is on the 
track of a wood carver who possesses an especial 
instrument for making artificial worm-holes in 
wood. 4. The Artistic Curiosities of Russia are 
again described. 5, The Musée de Lille receives a 
notice from Louis Gonse. 6. George Cattermole 
receives an appreciative criticism by M. Colas in 
the first of a series of articles on English Painters 
in Water-colour. 7. M. H. Revoil’s magnificent 
work on Romanesque Architecture in the South 
of France is reviewed by Alfred Darcel. 8. The 
Suermondt Collection, which is still being ex- 
hibited at Brussels, is noticed by Paul Mantz, and 
an etching by L. Flameng after Rembrandt, and an 
engraving from a Madonna and Child by Van Eyck 
are given as examples of its treasures. The Gazette 
des Beaux Arts has given us before a taste of this 

eat collection in the splendid etching by F’. Gail- 

d of Van Eyck’s Hommea Oeillet. 9. J. Dubouloz 
reviews Redgrave’s Dictionary of Artists of the 
English School, and a spirited etching by Ch. 
Waltner of Morland’s Two Coachmen enlivens his 
text. 10. Apropos of the fire at the Pantechnicon 
Louis Viardot discourses widely on the destruc- 
tion of works of art in all ages and places by fire 
and other agents. The destruction of Michael 
Angelo’s cartoon of Pisa is still spoken of by him 
as if it were certainly the work of Baccio Bandi- 
nelli, whereas it is now generally believed that he 
he nothing to do with this “ crime insensé contre 

art.’ 

WE learn from the Chronique that M. Héron de 
Villefosse, an attaché of the Louvre, has been 
appointed by the Minister of Public instruction 
to conduct an archaeological mission in Tunis. 
His expedition is especially for the purpose of 
studying the Latin inscriptions that are found in 
= number in this part of Africa, M. Jules de 

uriére accompanies him. 
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the author of many a brisk burlesque, would have | allowed him to be. And it is, perhaps, rather hard 
po THE STAGE. “ been better as a work of art if ie ey could have | upon Miss Nellie Bromley, that for Fonte of three 
NOS BONS VILLAGEOIS. been told within the compass of two acts, There | acts she should have to be di ; but then 


Nos Bons Villageois was written by Monsieur 
Sardou at a time when he was building up the 
reputation which he is now industriously under- 
mining. It is one of the best examples of his 
work—bright as well as strong; more therefore of 
a Vaudeville comedy than of a Gymnase drama; 
and Messieurs Valnay and Pitron, the managers 
of the French plays in London, have done exceed- 
ingly well to produce it on the occasion of their 
moving house for the season. Its performance is 
the beginning, let us hope, of an excellent period 
for the Princess’s Theatre. 

Messieurs Valnay and Pitron have also done 
exceedingly well to enter into an engagement of 
considerable length with the two French players 
who have this week made their first appearance 
in London. The presence here of Monsieur Gouget 
and of Mademoiselle Kelly adds greatly to the 
strength of the company; and the only pity is 
that they, or an actor and actress of equal capa- 
city, were not engaged long before. That would 
have spared us more than one dull evening, the 
results of which we have not cared to chronicle in 
these columns. It is not that the French com- 
pany has until now been without good players, but 
that none of the good players have been fit to take 
the leading parts in the higher a A brisk 
comic actress has been seen in Mdlle. Dolly, a fair 
jeune premier in M. Bilhaut, and two admirable 
comic actors in MM. Didier and Schey. But 
the company has wanted the addition which it 
has just now received, since in M. Gouget it has 
for the first time an artist who can play the chief 
character in a great comedy like Nee Bons Vil- 
lageois with dignity, ease, and reserve; and in 
Malle. Kelly it has an artist who knows some- 
thing of the resources of her art, and is a really 
natural and graceful representative of the younger 
heroines of Sardou, Dumas, and Emile Augier. 

By the side of the love story, without which, 
of course, no serious comedy could be complete— 
and to which at the Princess’s Mdlle. Kelly does 
justice—there runs in Nos Bons Villageots a chro- 
nicle of the battle waged between modern progress 
and rural prejudice in many a country commune 
of France. Progress is represented by Le Baron 
(M. Gouget), who is mayor of the commune, in 
order that the commune may be civilised ; and 

rejudice is represented by a band of villagers— 
i Floupin, the druggist; M. Tétillard, the 
grocer; and a certain M. Grinchu, who re- 
gards the village stream as his own — pre- 
serve for fishery, and thinks that the fish, which 
don’t like strangers, go into Grinchu’s net con- 
tentedly, to fulfil a law of their nature. Tétillard 
adulterates his sugar, and reproves the mayor for 
destroying local commerce by buying his groceries 
in Paris. Floupin is a snob, who has got a little 
education, wishes to play Caesar to the Baron’s 
Pompey, and is good-natured enough to discuss 
local polities with his inferiors as long as he can 
persuade them that he, and no other, ought to be 
their mayor. These three village characters are 
strongly individualised. They are presented with 
more of humour than wit. They are handled 
with much suggestive satire; and M. Sardou is 
evidently upon the side of the town. That cir- 
cumstance, and the fact that it is his primary 
object to amuse us, prevent the work from bei 
a really serious study and comparison of town an 
country follies ; but M. Sardou is not by any means 
alone among French writers, who have a fondness 
for raising social questions and leaving other people 
to settle them. Nos Bons Villageots is an enter- 
taining picture of many a country oddity, and at 
the same time it has in its main love story an 
interesting theme, treated in a way that is manly 

and healthy. 





THE NEW PIECE AT THE STRAND. 


THe new piece at the Strand Theatre, entitled 
May, and written by Mr. Reece, who is known as 





is not substance enough in it for three; nor is 
there enough of literary power and charm to make 
the slightness of the story seem of small account. 
We should be sorry to have to make ourselves the 
alteration we suggest, for there would be mechani- 
cal difficulties, no doubt, and these the author 
himself would — s have overcome had that 
been possible. e fact remains that the fable of 
May is not substantial enough to be told in three 
acts, and that the manner of telling is not quite 
mm - ae enough to reconcile = to the 

e which seems to be n , e action 
tales place at a farm which Mr, Hall, the scene 
painter, has pleasantly depicted. The tale is simply 
that of a romantic country girl, who, while she 
eeeer loves an honest country lad, is so far 
ascinated by one Julian Rothsay—who is a local 
“swell ”—that she allows him to make use of a 
pretended passion for her in order that this ma 
stimulate the sluggish affection of one Edi 
Lansdell, a young woman who is an heiress in his 
own rank of life. The farmer, Dolly’s uncle and 
guardian, overhears Mr. Julian Rothsay making 
rather furious love to the country beauty, and he 
turns the poor girl out of his house, owing to a 
uite unnecessary misconception upon his part of 
the true state of things. ith Lansdell hears the 
same vows—and somehow fails to distinguish the 
ring of them from the ring of the true metal—and 
she too decides to see what jealousy will work, 
and so instructs one Sir Barnaby Lapwing— 
another local “swell,” who suffers from very pre- 
mature old age at six-and-thirty—to flirt with her 
in Julian’s presence, and Sir Barnaby, being a very 
y ae eng me does not — = think that 

irtation altogether disagreeable. Time passes; 
Julian has ion abroad and has returned; Edith 
has managed to keep the Baronet at a respectful 
distance, and the country lad Joe Solly—one of 
three rustics who have all loved the country beauty 
—has still believed in Dolly, and has married her. 
Dolly is received again by the unreasonable farmer ; 
Julian and Edith will marry very soon; the 
Baronet must console himself elsewhere ; and the 
younger rustic brethren retire to their pursuits 
with the pitchfork and the milk-pails. 


The main fault in the construction of the story 
is to be found in the fact that the whole bad 
business of the sham love-affair was capable of so 
easy an explanation, even though . Julian 
Rothsay did swear he was in earnest. In a word, 
you have to suppose an entirely stupid farmer, to 
grant the possibility of the qubsoquent complica- 
tions. The main merit is a certain freshness—a 
certain attempt to give individuality and life-like- 
ness to types with which the stage is already very 
familiar—and this attempt is most syccessful in 
the case of the three rustic brethren, who are 
humourously impersonated by Messrs. Cox, Odell, 
and Terry. The brother played by Mr. Odell is 
a silly fellow enough: his description of how he 
was shocked when Edith Landells proposed to 
waltz with him, at the farm party, is very well 
given. The brother played by Mr. Cox is a fat 
poet whose verse is somewhat halting, and who 
considerately refrains from publishing his poems 
" subscription. The brother played by Mr. 

erry is a man who willrise. He is a clear- 
headed countryman, and will one day be very 
prosperous. Mr. Terry represents him with really 
great truth and naturalness, Mr. C. H. Stephen- 
son looks excellently like the farmer he is meant 
to be, and acts throughout with much discretion. 
It is not his fault that some of his speeches are 
too eloquent for a yeoman who doesn't read the 
Daily Telegraph. Miss Swanborough’s Dolly 
couldn’t be heartier or better tempered, but might 
conceivably be more romantic. Sir Barnaby is 
not a study from the life: we have seen him on 
the stage before to-day — whiskers, baldness, 
hauteur and the rest of it. Mr. Terriss could, no 
doubt, be interesting as Julian, if the author 


it is also rather hard spon the public that when 
(as in the scene where she overhears Julian vow- 
ing his love for Dolly) she has the opportunity 
of using facial play and gesture, she neglects to 
take her opportunity, and remains too unmoved to 
satisfy those who in their estimate of good society 
would rather rely on living experience than on a 
dead tradition. But these stage gentle-people are 
most unnaturally wearisome : they lack the indi- 
viduality which the author tries to give to his 
humbler folk; and so Miss Bromley, who has 
done better things, and will do them again, is not 
to be very seriously reproached because she fails 


‘to realise a character when there is little character 


to realise. Miss Bromley has a bright moment at 
the end of the piece; and if she sometimes re- 
ceives a bouquet in May, she generally deserves it 
in Eldorado. 


“THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL” AT THE PRINCE OF 


WALES'S. 
Amona@ frequent and occasional playgoers the 
surprise was great, and the curiosity ter, 


when it was announced, a couple of months ago, 
that the company at the little Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre was preparing to act the School for 
Scandal. Performers whose chief success 
been in the smallest of comedies were suddenly to 
become the interpreters of the greatest. The 
experiment might succeed, or haply it might fail ; 
but at all events it would appeal to us with 
power | force, since there was about it the 
interest of danger :— 

‘‘ Our interest’s on the dangerous edge of things. 

The honest thief, the tender murderer, 

The superstitious atheist, demirep 

That loves and saves her soul in new French books— 
We watch while these in equilibrium keep 

The giddy line midway: one step aside, 

They're classed and done with.” 

And then, the position of the School for Scandal 
is thoroughly unique. In one sense there may be 
higher comedies—comedies which show their 
authors’ more profound acquaintance with human 
nature ; comedies of healthier tone, in the estima- 
tion of those who demand that fiction shall be a 
work of morality more strongly than they demand 
that it shall be a work of art. And in a certain 
brilliancy of dialogue Wycherley and Congreve 
may sometimes surpass it, since the theme for 
their wit’s exercise may be more varied; but 
take it for all in all—its epigram, its characterisa- 
tion, its general construction, and the supreme 
ingenuity of at least one of its situations—there 
is no stage comedy vying with it in effectiveness. 
Play it badly, in the assembly-room of an assize 
town, and it will “draw” better than anything 
except Hamlet. Play it, as it has been played 
within quite recent memory, and there is no 
reason, except the weariness of the actors, why 
it should not become as permanent an institution 
as the Bank, the Tower, or the waxworks in Baker 
Street. 

One potent attraction which it had not had to 
the full before remained to be given to it at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. Mrs. Bancroft pro- 
mised—and the promise has been kept—that it 
should be produced with unexampled attention to 
scenery and appointments. It should illustrate 
last century life, and that would suit the move- 
ment of the day. The Saturday Review's “aesthetic 
friend” should die of rapture over the Dutch 
tiles. People with no blue china of their own, 
should see Mrs, Bancroft’s nankin jars and her 
Delft platters. People with nineteenth century 
backs should be stimulated to sit on eighteenth 
century chairs. Marqueterie should abound. 
Joseph Surface should shake out his pinch of 
snuff; Lady Sneerwell should sip tea from a cup 
like that which Dr. Johnson took so many times 


from Mrs. Thrale ; a noiseless servant should glide 





about with snuffer-tray among the candles. Nay; 
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* ance a wholly satisfactory one. 





more: there should be a spinnet, and four grave 
musi should do their spiriting gently, 
while Mr. Crabtree and Lady Sneerwell, Sir Ben- 
jamin and Lady Teazle, danced out a minuet of 
which there is no mention in the comedy. 

Well, ali this has been done, and it is very ral 
and very pretty, but it has been purchased at too 
great a cost. No acting but the finest could endure 
the juxtaposition of this material show, which 
crushes the imagination instead of appealing to it; 
or, to be more exact, it leads the imagination very 
thoroughly indeed into last cen life, where, 
amidst a multiplicity of details, Sir Peter Teazle’s 
fortunes are forgotten. There is only one occasion 
on which the stage is not thoroughly furnished. 
The scene representing the lobby at Charles Sur- 
face’s is painted on a curtain that rolls down and 
up again. That scene is remarkably well painted. 
wv enough, it suggests an interior by 
McKewan; and its very excellence shows once 
for all for what a ghost of an object the Prince of 
Wales’s management has effected those alterations 
in the sequence of scenes which the determination 
to keep real interiors always before the eye ren- 
dered inevitable. It is hardly possible that any 
one can imagine these alterations in the sequence 
of scenes to add in the slightest degree to the 
interest of the story. The alterations are ingeni- 
ous, but their effect is wholly in favour of the 
stage decoration. Sometimes the later part of a 
scene is taken at the beginning. It-is so with the 
second scene of the first act, where the order of 
the conversation between Sir Peter and Rowley is 
almost entirely reversed. Then the first quarrel 
scene between Sir Peter and Lady Teazle is made 
to take place in Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room. 
It is there, in the common reception-room of an 
acquaintance, that Lady Teazle taunts her lord, 
and there, subject at any moment to sudden in- 
terruption, that her lord roars back his defiance, 
and shouts to her of the time when she was con- 
tent to ride double behind the butler on a docked 
coach-horse. An alteration of this kind does not 

uire any comment. 

do not find in Sheridan any reference to the 
fact that this docked coach horse was named 
“Dobbin,” but as the additional information may 
have crept into a corrupted stage edition, and the 
corruptions have been studiously preserved, we 
will not charge it on the gentleman who plays Sir 
Peter at the Prince of Wales’s. In the second 
quarrel scene, the Prince of Wales's Lady Teazle 
says, “‘ Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes,” where I think it 
can hardly be in any acting edition, though it ma 
well be a traditional “gag.” But Mr. Josep 
Surface’s offer to help Sir Peter off with his great 
coat is a contribution to the comedy, which I take 
to be of somewhat recent origin. And some of 
Lady Sneerwell’s observations, at the Prince of 
Wales's, are necessitated only by the re-arrange- 
ment of so many of the scenes. 

It is plain that great care has been bestowed 
upon much of the acting, but it is equally plain 
that no amount of care would make the F mse 
Yet there are 
characters which are well represented, and bits of 


. Stage “ business” introduced, which have the real 


merit of probability as well as the spurious and 
more generally acceptable advantage of novelty. 
When old Crabtree and Sir Benjamin Backbite 
our into the ears of Joseph Surface the news of 
is brother's ruin; it has been too much the 
custom for them to wheel round him like a mill- 


horse, discharging each in his turn the following 
remarks ;— 


Sir Benjamin. Mr. Surface, I didn’t mean to hurt 
you; but depend on’t your brother is utterly undone. 

Crabtree. O, Lud, ay! Undone as ever man was— 
can’t raise a guinea. 

Sir Benjaniin. And everything sold, I’m told, that 
was movable. 
: Crabtree. I have seen one that was at his house. 
Not a thing left but some empty bottles that were 
overlooked, and the family pictures, which I believe 
are framed in the wainscots. 





Sir Benjamin. And I’m very sorry also to hear 
some bad stories against him. [ Going. 
Crabtree. Oh! he has done many things; that’s 
certain. 
Sir Benjamin. But, however, as he’s your brother— 
[ Going. 
Crabtree. We'll tell you all, another opportunity. 
Both [by ” « tradition.] As he’s your brother, 
we'll tell you all, another opportunity. 
[Exeunt Crabiree and Sir Benjamin. 


Now, at the Prince of Wales’s this scene is 
ended in a less farcical way. One laughs a little 
less, but it is certainly more reasonable. Crabtree, 
gon , remembers something else, and so comes 

k to say it. So does Sir Benjamin ; and they 
do not circle round Mr. Surface, and pour on him 
their stream of malice aforethought. Again, there 
is a clever little touch at the end of the screen- 
scene, where Mrs. Bancroft makes Lady Teazle 
stumble in leaving the presence of her offended 
husband. Joseph Surface moves quickly to her 
rescue. She rejects his arm ; looks for an instant 
at her husband, who is still —- and un- 
appeased, and out crying. And as I am now 
touching on Lady Teazle let it be said at once that 
the screen-scene is played by Mrs. Bancroft with 
very genuine appreciation of its seriousness. The 
appreciation of its seriousness is certainly much 
happier than the execution. Mrs. Bancroft “takes” 
the scene, as a musician might say, very slowly, 
and so gains for it a certain gravity and moment- 
ousness, and her voice is well under her control, 
and is as expressive as it ought to be: now steady, 
now trembling, and now quite broken down. The 
play of her features does not second the play of 

er voice. Emotion seems to be wanting to the 
face. But on the whole this scene is more satis- 
factory than the earlier ones, and it is surprising 
that it should be so. It is surprising that the 
earlier scenes should lack in Mrs. Bancroft’s hands 
the buoyancy of animal spirits. There is a good- 
natured French malice about her—if that phrase 
may be understood-—but I miss the brimming and 
bubbling pleasure, the merry church daw’s chatter, 
the keen sense of a delightful world, where beaut 
is a boon, and flattery sweet, and repartee sti 
sweeter, which mark the Lady Teazle of my own 
humble ideal. 

The character most thoroughly acted is that of 
oung Sir Benjamin Backbite, by Mr. Lin Rayne. 
he actor lives completely in the part. He is 

delightfully fresh, and delightfully malicious. You 
feel it costs him nothing to produce a lampoon; 
he makes an epigram as easily as a bow. Nor is 
Mr. Coghlan, as Charles Surface, going at all 
beyond the scope of his ability. He is at once 
light, airy, careless, and good-hearted, and one 
must single out for special praise in his perform- 
ance his delivery of the raillery when the screen 
has fallen and Lady Teazle is Uiscinand. At this 
— too, many actors forget that if Charles 
urface was a man of loose life, he was a man of 
gentle breeding. He could not have given way to 
noisy exultation when Sir Peter’s happiness a 
to be ruined. Nor does Mr. é hlan to 
this. The silence is an awkward one. He needs 
must break it. He cannot possibly break it by 
reference to some indifferent subject—the effort 
would be too obvious for that. So he touches 
lightly on the burning question of the moment ; 
treats it as if it were much less than he thinks 
it to be. And he turns on his heel, and is gone 
—they must settle it for themselves, Mr. - 
croft plays Joseph Surface in a very reasonable 
way, Aut the performance can in no sense be 
ed a creation. There is thoughtfulness and 
care; but there is want of subtlety: want of 
variety of expression. Miss Fanny Joseph’s Lady 
Sneerwell is the performance of a practised actress, 
She is at ease upon the stage, and says her say 
coe: but where is the individuality of 
heridan’s figure? Where is the “delicacy of 
tint”? Above all, where “the mellowness of 
sneer”? This is not the person who “can do 
more by a word or a look dam many by, the 





most laboured detail.” Mrs. Leigh Murray ap- 
pears as Mrs. Candour, Mr. Wood as Crabtree, 
and Mr. Collette as Sir Oliver. And if one speaks 
of other minor characters before alluding to the 
most conspicuous of the failures, one must say 
that Snake would gain reality if he took part in 
the conversation rather less with the tone of one 
who knows the conversation by heart, and that if 
Maria were a little less tame she would be a little 
more possible—as it is, her acting is quite careful, 
and at the same time quite spiritless. But these 
are slight things, in comparison with such a figure 
of Sir Peter as is presented by a recognised and 
often successful actor—Mr. Hare. To begin with, 
he makes up his face to exaggerate the common 
mistake as to Sir Peter Teazle’s age. The play 
bears internal evidence that Sir Peter is not fifty- 
two years old. Mr. Hare behaves, in so far as he 
commands his behaviour, as if Sir Peter were 
eighty years old. A little wizened face, a little 
old man’s restlessness, a weak man’s nervousness— 
this is Mr. Hare’s voluntary contribution to the 
performance of the part. And with these cha- 
racteristics of senility he joins the voice of a man 
hardly middle-aged, and the occasional drawl of 
a youth who must have loitered in the Piccadilly 
of our day. For the real Sir Peter, his voice is 
much too strong; for the Sir Peter he imagines, 
it is ludicrously strong; his utterance sometimes 
is too steady, sometimes too swift, and always too 
decided. His Sir Peter is no’shrewd man, marred 
by peevishness; but a weak man whose day is 
long gone by. Was it, do you think, in the 
nature of Sheridan to conceive that Lady Teazle 
should ever be reconciled to this shivered wreck 
of humanity, whom Mr. Hare—with crowded re- 
miniscences of the ancient fop of Robertsonian 
comedy—has chosen to bring before us with 
curious and ill-fated completeness ? 

To sum up, Mrs. Bancroft’s intention in pro- 
ducing the School for Scandal was no doubt a 
laudable and artistic one, but the result of the 
experiment is to give the playgoing public the 
least salutary of spectacles—the spectacle of fine 
and luxuriousappointments, showing up in strongest 
relief much acting that is very mediocre, and 
some that is pitiably feeble. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





Ir is not a very easy task to keep up with the 
managers’ activity this Easter. Some twenty 
theatres are open at the present moment at the 
west end of London and in the suburbs that 
adjoin it. Below will be found, culled from 
various sources, brief notices of such works as 
have not been treated in detail by the writer 
whose contribution precedes these paragraphs. 


Tue Globe Theatre has produced a new piece, 
written by Mr. Albery for Mr. Toole, who is play- 
ing there before his departure for America. We 
read in the Times :— 


“There is a broad resemblance, necessarily unin- 
tentional, between Mr. H. J. Byron’s Thumbscrew, 
brought out last Saturday at the Holborn Theatre, and 
Mr. J. Albery’s Wig and Gown, brought out on 
Easter Monday at the Globe. Both have obviously 
been written for the sake of the actor who sustains 
the comic part, and who in one case is Mr. J. 8. Clarke, 
in the other Mr. J. L. Toole; in both the comic part 
is that of a starving lawyer, with a large family, in 
one case a solicitor, a barrister in the other, and 
awakens a lively reminiscence of Mr. Micawber ; in 
both the plot hinges on the claim of an impostor to a 
large estate. There is, however, this difference in the 
treatment of what may loosely be called a common 
theme: Mr. Byron seems to have thought that while 
writing a piece in five acts, however short, he was 
about to attempt exciting a serious interest, even if he 
did not succeed. Mr. Albery has been manifestly 
convinced that the one purpose of his piece is to be 
droll, frivolous if you will, absurd if you will, but, at 
all events, unmistakeably droll.” 


Mr. Toole is ~ by Mr. Arthur Cecil, 
Mr. Lionel Brough, Miss Carlotta Addison and 
others, The laughter with which the piece is re- 
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ceived will surely be conducive to its long 
life. 

Mr. Byrron’s new piece at the Holborn is in 
five acts; but five acts do not necessarily give a 
lay a claim to be a “legitimate drama,” and if 

r. Byron has succeeded in his purpose, it has 
not been a very serious one—he has afforded 
ample means for people to laugh at Mr. J. 8. 
Clarke, the American comedian, whose Dr. Pan- 
gloss in The Heir at Law drew all playgoers to 
the Strand some three or four years ago. The 
Thumbscrew is the name of Mr. Byron’s piece, 
which would have been called Black Mai if Mr. 
Watts Phillips had not been discovered to possess 
that title. 


Mr. BuRNAND’s name answers somewhat for 
the character of the Great Metropolis—the merry 
afterpiece in which Mr. George Honey appears at 
the Gaiety. The music is ——. by Herr 
Meyer Lutz. And Mr. Hollingshead, who scorns 
no branch of art or gymnastics, has enriched the 
cast by the engagement of two eccentric dancers. 
But the chief piece of the evening at the Gaiety 
is the old comedy of The Clandestine Marriage, 
of which next week some better account than the 
present brief notice will be given in these columns. 


Love's Paradise is the name of a new mytho- 
logical extravaganza at the poor goa It ap- 
ears to be written not so well as it is acted. 
fessrs. O'Connor and Morris have provided it with 
scenery. 


THERE is a new comedietta at the Court, played 
after Ready Money Mortiboy. It is written by 
Mr. Herbert; is acted by Miss Litton, Mrs, C. 
Cooper, and Mr. Bruce, and is called Second 
Thoughts. 


A RAPIDLY organised company—headed by Mr. 
Ryder and his pupil Miss Leighton—play Shak- 
spere at the Queen’s. The Criterion opened so 
lately that there is no change in the Do ae 
there. Nor is there any alteration at the Olympic. 
The Adelphi too —_ the bill of the past week or 
so. Mr. Irving still appears in Philip at the 
Lyceum. And at the Vaudeville, in addition to 
the burlesque, London Assurance retains its place 
in the performance of the evening, thanks to the 
meritorious efforts of the entire company, and to 
the specially excellent acting of Mr. Farren and 
Miss Amy Fawsitt. 








MUSIC. 
NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue quantity of new music which, both in this 
country and abroad, is continually issuing from 
the press, is 80 enormous, that it is obviously im- 
possible, in a paper not exclusively devoted to 
musical topics, to keep pace with it at all. We 
refer here, not so much to larger and more impor- 
tant works, which if noticed in this paper require 
and deserve a somewhat detailed review, but 
rather to pianoforte pieces and songs, which con- 
stitute the larger portion of new publications, 
Inasmuch, however, as there is doubtless among 
the readers of the AcapEmy a considerable number 
of pianists and vocalists who may be glad to have 
their attention directed to new music which is 
really worthy of their notice, it is thought advis- 
able from time to time to devote a short space in 
these columns to an enumeration of some of the 
more important and valuable pieces of this class 
which make their appearance. 

First in interest among those which lie before 
us is a posthumous work by Robert Schumann 
Etudes Symphoniques, Suite deTauvre 13 (Berlin: 
Simrock), The great “Symphonic Studies” in 
© sharp minor are not only among the best known, 
but also among the most prized of Schumann’s 
pianoforte works. As models of the variation- 
form they display a richness of invention and 
variety of detail so great that no feeling of incom- 
pleteness is possible; and the subject would seem 
at first sight to be fairly exhausted. Yet as a 


’ players. 





further proof of the fertility of the composer's 
imagination, there are here given five more varia- 
tions on the same theme, which are not only fully 

ual in interest to their predecessors, but entirely 
different from them. To advanced pianists this 


work can be warmly recommended. 
The pianoforte music of Joachim Raff is as yet 
but little known in'this country. Messrs. Stanley 


Lucas, Weber, & Co. have therefore done a good 
work in reprinting his admirable Suite en Mi 
mineur (Op. 72), a compaction full of power and 
ori a It is in five movements, three of 
which (the “ Prelude,” “ Minuet,” and “ Fugue ? 
are in Raff’s best style, showing not merely muc 
invention, but a perfect mastery of technical 
detail and contrapuntal contrivance. They are 
also by no means exacting in their demands upon 
the player. The same can hardly be said of this 
composer’s Suite en Ré, Op. 91 (Leipzig: Peters), 
a work from a purely musical point of view per- 
haps even superior to the one just noticed, but 
which is hopelessly beyond the reach of any but 
first-class pianists. The second movement of this 
work, a “ Giga con Variazioni,” is as beautiful as 
it is difficult—which is saying not a little. Less 
classical, and more in the conventional “ drawing- 
room” style are three pieces by the same composer, 
Am Loreley-Fels, Abends, and Lohengrin (Augener 
& Co.). These are not only excellent and interest- 
ing in their ideas and treatment, but (though not 
exactly easy) within the power of good amateur 
he fantasia on Wagner's opera is es- 
pecially clever, and likely, now that this com- 
poser’s music is the object of so much curiosity, 
to find general favour. 

Premiere Sonate pour Piano, par Anton Rubin- 
stein, Op. 12 (Leipzig: Peters), is a reprint of an 
early work of this composer, which is free from 
many of the blemishes that so largely charac- 
terise his later compositions. Here are to be found 
not only charming ideas, but a clearness of form 
for which Rubinstein cannot always be com- 
mended, There is, it is true, an occasional ten- 
dency to diffuseness, especially in the finale, but 
not to such an extent as materially to mar the en- 
joyment of the work. Those who are curious in 
tracing accidental coincidences will be amused at 
the strong resemblance between the theme of this 
finale, and a well-known melody ® Offenbach) 
one of the last composers in the wor. d with whom 
Rubinstein has anything in common. 

The charming little “Gavotte” from Gluck’s 
Don Juan, transcribed for the piano by Hermann 
John (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co.), 
needs only a word of mention. It cannot fail to 
be a favourite wherever known. Some of our 
readers may remember that it was played by Dr. 
Biilow during his recent visit to London. . 

The numerous admirers. of Stephen Heller’s 
music will gladly welcome his third series of “ Dans 
les Bois” (London: Ashdown & Parry). Few 
writers for the piano have a more pronounced in- 
dividuality than Heller, and all the six pieces of 
which this series is composed, are marked with 
the stamp of his originality in an unmistakeable 
manner. Four of the numbers are inscribed with 
titles s ted by Der Freischiitz, and may there- 
fore be Tecttbed as “character-pictures.” All are 
so good that it is impossible to select any for 
special praise. While requiring very finished 
P ying, with much attention to touch and phras- 
ing, they are quite practicable by moderately 
advanced players. 

Mr. Charles Salaman’s Six Characteristic Melodies 
me Lamborn Cock), deserve a larger — 
than it is possible for us to devote to them. They 
are a set of very elegant and graceful little draw- 
ing-room pieces, good enough to satisfy classical 
tastes, and sufficiently pleasing to attract even 
those who would think a sonata “heavy.” To 
those who are familiar with Mr. Salaman’s music, 
it will be sufficient to add that these pieces are in 
his best manfier; to those who do not know it, the 
best advice td be'given is to make its acquaintance 
at once, 











and 
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music. The “Edition A” com 
forte pieces, by Fr. Baumfelder, J. Rummel, E. 

Silas, Carl Chesneau, and Paul Wachs, very 
various in style, but all of more or less merit; 
while the “Edition B” gives five new songs by ‘ 
Abt, Henry Smart, G. Serpette,_P. Malvezzi, and 
F. G. Jansen, thus suiting alike the tastes of the 
lovers of English, German, French, or Italian 
music. 

L’Organiste Pratique (1'° livraison) Alex. 
Guilmant (London: Schott & Co.), bs ts Gallen. 
tion of six pieces for the organ, by the well-known 
— of the church of La Trinité at Paris. 

Vhile written in a less severe style than that 
which we are accustomed to consider appropriate 
for the organ, they are at the same time without 
a trace of that frivolity too often associated with 
French music for the instrument. The “ Offer- 
toire ” (No. 2), the “Marche” (No. 3), and the 
“ Offertoire sur des Noéls” (No. 6), are among the 
best numbers of the series. The pedal part is, 
with one or two unimportant exceptions, ad 
libitum ; and the general usefulness of the work 
is largely increased by the fact that the pieces can 
also be played on the harmonium, the requisite 
directions as to the stops to be used on that in- 
strument being in every instance given. 

O Salutaris pour Voix de Basse, ou de — 
avec Accompagnement d’Orgue, , par Alex. Guil- 
mant (Schott & Co.), is a really fine setting of 
the well-known Latin hymn, which, if well sung, 
would be sure of its effect. 

There still remain to notice a number of new 
songs, all published by Stanley Lucas, Weber & 
Co., which are of more than average excellence. 
First is “Fly, little song, to my love,” by A. 
Cellier, which is marked by a commendable avoid- 
ance of commonplace. In her setting of Long- 
fellow’s lines, “The day is cold and dark and 
dreary,” Madame Rudersdorff shows herself a 
thorough musician. The spirit of the words is 
faithfully produced, and the song is excellent, 
tho perhaps hardly in a style to be largely 
popular. “ My Home of Yore,” by Louis Liebe, 
is a very pleasing specimen of the modern German 

J , in an entirely different style, is 
“Oh! could it remain so for ever,” by Anton f 
Rubinstein, a song so thoroughly original, both in i 
melody and treatment, that its uties can ; 
hardly be fully appreciated till one becomes fami- ™ 
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liar wy teal conga 5 there = a charming little 4 
song, “ The Days of Me ring-time,” by Mr. ' pr 
1A. Riedel one of p cael eeeantiiihed Y 
amateurs, which can be recommended most cor- spi 
dially. EBENEZER PRovt. . 
Me 
THE principal feature of the last Saturday Con- 
cert at the stal Palace was a very good per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's Lobgesang, in which mv 
the solo parts were sustained by Madame Lem- Mi 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Katherine Poyntz, and the 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. It was a real treat to hear of 
the three instrumental movements with which the St 


work commences so finely ne as they were by 
Mr, Manns’s orchestra. The organ part, which 
crocus has written in ce in the score, “2 
played with great judgment by Dr. Stainer. It 7 
was, however, a mistake to defer the entry of the 


principal vocalists on the platform till the close of Tu 
the opening symphony, as the first chorus 18 gre 
we grad marked to follow without a pause, wel 
and the needful continuity was thus lost. In . 
addition to the Lobgesang, the programme Go 
comprised Bennett’s picturesque fantasia-overture ; 

to “Paradise and the Peri,” songs by Madame I 
Sherrington and Miss Poyntz, and Brahms’ and 
“Song of Destiny,” which was repeated by special exp 
desire, and which, from increased familiarity with tha 
it on the part of both chorus and orchestra, was effo 
even more effective than at its previous pel- of 5 
formance, bey 
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Tue last concert for the 
British Orchestral Society took place on Wednes- 
day evening last, when a very attractive pro- 
gramme was presented to the subscribers. English 
art was represented by Mr. J. F. Barnett’s over- 
ture to “ A Winter's Tale,” and Mr, Arthur Sulli- 
van’s “QOuvertura di Ballo.” The former work 
‘was composed for this coche, and first performed 
on February 6, 1873. ough somewhat re- 
miniscent in style of Mendelssohn and Spohr, it is 
most excellently constructed and effectively scored. 
Mr. Sullivan’s light and sparkling overture was 
written for the Birmingham Festival of 1870, and 
has since been repeatedly heard at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere. Its themes are very pleas- 
ing 5 but we think.the work would gain consider- 
ably by judicious compression. The only absolute 
novelty of the evening was the Scherzo from Sir 
Julius Benedict's new, and as yet uffinished, 
second symphony. Judgment on this movement 
must, in fairness to the composer, be deferred till 
we can hear it with its context. Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor was excellently played by 
Mr. Walter Bache, and the programme also in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Pastoral | a arwen , Glinka’s 
Fantasia “ Kamarinskaja,” and Cherubini’s “ Ana- 
creon” overture. The performance, as a whole, 
was distinguished by spirit rather than finish, the 
accompaniments to the concerto in particular 
being coarse and unsatisfactory. The Duke of 
Edinburgh honoured the concert with his pre- 
sence, 


THERE is a rumour of a probable performance 
at Drury Lane of Mr. Alfred Holmes’s opera 
Jeanne qd Arc, the principal part being sus- 
tained by Mdlle. Titiens. Some of our readers 
will remember that two of Mr. Holmes’s overtures 
have been uced with success at'recent.concerts 
—one at the Orystal Palace, and the other at the 
British Orchestral Society. 


Waener’s Tristan und Isolde is to be re- 
vived at Weimar during the ae rex of June. 
The réles of Tristan and Isolde will be sung by 
Herr and Frau Vogel, from Munich, and the 
< Brangine will be in the hands of Fraulein 

randt. 


Mozart's Don Juan has recently been given at 
Rome, for the first time in the “ete city,” 
as the papal censorship has always previously 
forbidden — performance of the opera. The 
success, chiefly owing to the very inadequate pre- 
sentation of the work, was but small. 


Tue success of Wagner’s Rienzi at Venice, the 
production of which was noted in last week’s 
ACADEMY, is said to have been but doubtful, in 
spite of the excellence of the cast. 


Hans von Bittow gave his first concert in 
Moscow on March 25, 


Tue statue of Donizetti, which the deceased 
music publisher Lucca presented to the city of 
Milan, has lately been unveiled in La Scala 
theatre, and is described as an excellent specimen 
of the workmanship of the sculptor, Signor 
Strazza. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


We learn with regret that the painter Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach, of Munich, died of cholera on 
Tuesday, the 7th inst. Kaulbach was one of the 
greatest of the pupils of Cornelius, but left the 
well-known Diisseldorf school for Munich as long 
ago as. 1825. His death is a very serious loss to 
German Art. 


Lrevrenant Granpy’s brother has left him, 
and returned to : land — any prt 
explanation, and bringing no letters. It appears 
that Lieutenant Grandy is making strenuous 
efforts to penetrate into the interior, in the face 
of great difficulties, One hundred and fifty miles 
beyond San Salvador he encountered a powerful 


t season. of the 





tribe, which positively refused to allow a white 
man to pass through their country. He now 
intends to make an attempt to advance on the 
north side of the Congo. 


Bm are ~ payee that the Marg: say — 
ve a “in about Dr. Living- 
stone’s y lying in cate at the Geographical 
Society’s rooms are an exaggeration of the truth. 
The Committee of the Council have agreed to set 
apart the Council Room for the reception of the 
body ; but all arrangements are left in the hands 
of Mr. Webb, Mr. Waller, and the Traveller's 
family. The place where the Datly Telegraph 
says the body was “—. by the chiefs is not 
Gogo but Ugogo. Finally, as to the fracture of 
the arm by a lion, to which we first drew attention 
some weeks ago, as a means of identifying the 
body: the arm was set by a native doctor in 
Africa, and badly set, so that, on his return to 
England, Livingstone had to be attended for it by 
a medical man. It is this gentleman, and not the 
doctor who set the arm, as the Telegraph states, 
who is to examine the body with a view to its 
identification. 


Accorpine to the Mustkalisches Wochenblatt, 
the building of the Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth 
is advancing more rapidly than ever, so that there 
is the best foundation for the hope of enjoying 
the promised performances in the summer of next 
year. 


THE last two numbers of the Neue Zettschrift 


fiir Musik contain two admirable papers by Herr 


Louis Kohler, well known as a teacher and writer 
for the piano, entitled ‘Das Pianistenthum.” 
Herr Kohler discusses the influence of Liszt and 
the bravura style of playing on the younger 
generation of pianists, and their rendering of 
classical music. 








SALES BY AUCTION. 
Re J, Morby & ———— Modern Pictures and Water 


lour Drawings. 
MESSRS. FOSTER respectfully announce for 
SALE by, AUCTION, st the Rory, 4 all Mall,on WED- 
NESDAY NEXT, April 15, and rns 3 at One o'clock - 
cisely each da: aluable A ii yen of high- 


+ an e& ly v: 
~ MODERN pth and ¥ } ne yy DR gk 8, 
clu a ni 0 ice exam y most popular 
and particularly by the Soliowing 
Fd. Briddell Peqgties A. Johnston C. Stanfield, R.A. 
F. Barnard T. iby John Linnell G. Stanfield 
. Burr Durwee C. Leslie, R.A. pay = 
A. Burr . Perea. R.A. E. [oe Ar hefter 
Sir A. Caleott, W. » R.A. Emile Levy p ,A.RA, 
R.A W.P. Frith, R.A. W. Mullet Truyer 
W. Collins, R.A. E. Frere Maure Ten Kate 
J. Constable, SirJohnGilbert J. E. Millais, Timme 
A. E. Hayes R.A. R. Wilson 
E. W. Cooke, J. Herring,sen. M‘Whirter Weber 
R.A. J._C. Horsley, P. Nasmyth Weeks 
Old Crome A. J. W. Oak Haynes William 
R. C. Dobson, J.D. Harding J.B. Pyne ames Webb 
R.A. J. Herbert, R.A. J. Phillip, R.A. 


ei Water-Colour Drawings _— Betton Willie 
ungrun 
Cc. Cattermole Bir et Foster - F. Smallfield 8. Prout 
ued or an Ly ohnston Cosi awe De pun nee 
lew Mon and Tuesday next, w’ jogues ma: or 
will be forwagled on application to Messrs. Foster, 54, Pall Mall. F 


The Collection of Porcelain of the late Mrs. GOLDING. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
their eat ee ames’ 





at Great , King-street, St. James’ 4—~ on MONDAY, 
April 13, at 1 oeraeh preeay ao. of the Executors), the COL- 
LECTION of PORCELAIN of the late Mrs. SARAH P.GOLDING, of 
54 West Cro i i f Oriental 





mwell-road, Renengien P P ’ 

en, Bristol, Derby and ‘Worcester Porcelain, Or- 

molu Candelabra, Bronzes, Cabinets, and other ornamental — 
May be viewed two days preceding, and » 


The SALAMANCA Collection. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


fall ive notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, 
ew Ag Street, St. J cmes's Square, x TUESDAY, 





April M4, and Foll at 1 o'clock sely, the important 
COLLECTION of HECORATIVE OBJECTS and ARTICLES of 
VERTU, from the Palaces of the MARQUIS of SALAMANCA at 


lins Tapestry, with subjects from th 


De Troy, L & b ’ 
d@’ Aran an other fine pieces of Gobelins, Aubusson, Barcelona, 
Madrid, and Flemish seen Te idasoges Enamels by P. Courtoi: 
J. Courtois, P. Ra: J. Penicaud II.--Carvings in Ivory = 
ese Por- 


ee ee 
May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 
Collection of Engravings and Drawings. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully sad notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, Street, St. James’s Square, on THURSDAY, 
April 16, and Fo af at 1 o'clock deel. a valuable COL- 
LECTION of ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS, formed during the 
latter part of the last century. The apomene conugetee some of the 
Works of M. Antonio Bonasone, Albert r, Van Meek, M. Schoen, 
L. Van Lergen. &c.—E! Rembrandt, Ostade, &c.—the 
Works of Sir Robert oy rest. snc others by R.» Morghen, Desnoyers, 
Wille—Drawings by old I: and Du Masters, and othersby P. 
Sandby, Morland, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, aud Catalogues had. 











EVERY SATURDAY, and to be had, by Order, 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 





PRICE FOURPENCE. 





THE 


ACA DEM WT 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, AND 
THE STAGE, 


Will contain : 


REVIEWS and NOTICES of all important 
New Books, English and Foreign. 


REPORTS of TRAVEL, EXPLORING 
EXPEDITIONS, &c. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, ANTIQUITIES and 
FOLKLORE, 


NEWS LETTERS from Foreign Countries. 
CORRESPONDENCE between Literary Men. 
PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOTES on the PROGRESS of SCIENTIFIC 
DISCOVERY in all branches. 


CRITICISMS of the PICTURE GALLERIES, 
of the STAGE, and of MUSIC. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 





“ The ACADEMY may fairly claim the first place among lite- 
rary journals as the representative of the ripest and soundest 
English scholarship; and its criticisms of art, literature, 
music, and the drama are informing, incisive, and trustworthy. 

+ + « « Itis hardly possible in a few words to give an idea 
of the excellence of this old journal in its new form, but every 
subject with which it deals (and it deals with many untouched 
by other papers) is entrusted to the hands of men who know 
what they are writing about, and the result is a freshness and 
fulness of information and an accuracy of judgment which 
commands confidence, and ministers to the intellectual satisfac- 
tion and pleasure of the reader. . . . . The accomplished 
and scholarly dramatic critic of the AcApEMy, Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore, the novelist, whose theatrical notices are perhaps the 
best in style and the most trustworthy now appearing in any 
London journal.” —Manchester City News. 


* Our contempo the AcADEMy has suddenly sprung into 
a great literary position, and is full of instructive and interest- 
ing matter.’’—Spectator. 


“ The ACADEMY, in its new and enlarged form, has a promis- 
ing look. Its size is that of the Atheneum, and the general 
arrangement of its contents does not differ much from that of 


its venerable and not too enterprising contem . The great 
—— between the two is that the articles of the ACADEMY 
are signed. .... 


It will be seen that there is no lack of strong 
names. But strong names will not of themselves float a new 
paper. The editing, the general tone, the make-up of it are 
more important, and of these too a good report can be given. 
cove am r, the AcADEMy is very readable, and bids fair 
to be a formidable rival to the Atheneum, which, for that 
matter, it might speedily and easily surpass in certain respects.” 
—WNew York Tribune, 


“ Wecan confidently recommend the AcApEmy to our readers. 
Its price is fourpence, and all its papers and reviews are signed 
by their writers, whose names have a high position in literature 
and art.””—London Figaro. 





THE ACADEMY will pursue the purely prac- 
tical aim of being a guide and source of infor- 
mation to all educated persons. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WM, GREIG SMITH, 43 Wellington Street, Strand. 
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‘TRUBNER & CO0.'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE, 


Edited by CLEMENTS.R. MARKHAM, C.B., F.R.S. 
CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


Map of a Portion of Afghanistan (Col. Fraser Tytler). 
Sketch Maps of the Island of Hormioz. 


ARTICLES: 
The Basin of the Helmund 
Freegyaik's Travels in Mon, ngolia 
The Hydrographical Department of the Admiralt ty 
The Island of Hormioz (A. W. Stiffe, Lieut, late H. M. I. N.). 
A Highway to ane (Alfred A. Geary). 
The Kashgar 
Dr. Beccari’s Meeyele (Prof. H. H. Giglioli). 
Geographical Progress in India in 1873. 
The Products of West Africa (W. Robinson, F.R.G.S.). 
REVIEWS: 
“The Voyages of the Zeni,” “ Experimental Military Surve; 
of the Rrsslen Confines in Aas. Ren * The India Directory.” of 
Bibliography. g—Cartesvenhy (5. (E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S.). 
Log Book.—Geographical 
Proceedings of Geographical Societies at Home and Abroad. 





Price 2s.; post (inland) 2s. 2d.; Annual Subscription, 26s. 





PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GEORGE HENRY LEWES. First Series: “The Founda- 
tions of a Creed.” Vol.I. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


J. G. FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS. The 
NaTuRE of the ScHOLAR—The VocaTION of Max—The 
DocrTrinE of RELIGION. With a Memoir by WILLIAM 
SMITH, LL.D. One Vol., demy 8vo, pp. 572, cloth, 15s. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM: Its Foun- 
dations contrasted with its Superstructure. By W. FR. 
GREG. Third Mdition. With a New Introduction. Two 
Vols., crown 8v0, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 
Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


THE EARTH and its INHABITANTS. By 
T.L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 
Traced to their Primitive Sources. By T, L. STRANGE. 
Demy 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


HENRY BEYLE (otherwise De Stendahl). A 
Critical and Biographical Study, aided by Original Docu- 
ments and Unpnblished Letters from the Private Papers of 
the Family of Beylee By ANDREW ARCHIBALD 
PATON. Crown 8vo, (/mmediately. 


THREADING MY WAY: Twenty-Seven 
Years of Autobiography. By ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of INDIA, Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Brahmanical. Forming the Third Volume of the “ History 
of India from the Earliest Ages.” By J. TALBOYS 
WHEELER. Demy 8vo, with Maps illustrating the Aryan 
peg see the Invasion of Alexander the Great, the Empire 

agadha, &c. 


CoNTENTs.—Retrospect of the Vedic Age.—Retrospect of 
the Brahmanic Age. — Life and Teachings of Gotama 
Buddha.—Greek and Roman India.— Buddhist India.—Social 
Life of the Hindu Drama.—Brahmanical Revival.—The 
Rajpoots, (Jn the press. 


THE DATHAVANSO; or, the History of the 
Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDHA in Pali Verse. Edited, 
with an English Translation. by MUTU COOMARA. 
SWAMY, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo: [Nearly ready. 


SUTTA NIPATA;; or, the Dialogues and Dis- 
courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2,500 years old). Trans- 
lated from the ory Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COO! SWAMY, F.R.A.S. ones v0. 

y- 


THE JADE CHAPLET. In Twenty-four 
Beads. A Collection of Gongs, Ballads, &c. (from the 

’ Chinese). By G. C. STENT, M.N.C. BRAS. Post 8vo, 
pp. 176, cloth, 5s. 


A” GRAMMAR of oe NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. By BUTTMANN. Authorised 
Translation, with numerous oS Additions and Corrections by 

f§.the Author. Demy 8vo, pp. 494, cloth, 14s, 


SPANISH. REFORMERS of TWO. CEN- 
'URIES, 1520, their Lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Wiffen’s Plan, and with the use of his 
Materials. Described by E. BOEHMER, D,D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I. with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon yoo 
EE of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espano! 
a Memoir of B. B. _— by Isaline Wiffen. Roy. = 
pp. 232, cloth, 10s. 6d 


THE MINERALOGY of NOVA SCOTIA. A 
Report to the Provincial Government. By H. HOW, D.CiL. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: Trisyzr & Co., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





MESSRS. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The PROVERBS of JOHN HEYWOOD. 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by JULIAN SHAR- 
‘MAN. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d, (Jmmediately. 


LITTLE SEALSKIN, and other Poems. 
By E. KEARY, Author of “Heroes of Asgard.” ‘ Wan- 
derlin,” &c., &c. “Feap. 8vo, cloth gilt. (Jmmediately. 


LANGUAGE: its Origin and Development. 
By T. HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.RS. [/mmediately. 


PHILOLOGICAL ESSAYS. By T. 
HEWITT KEY, M.A., F.R.S. 8yo, 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of MRS. BARBAULD: includ- 
ing Letters and Notices of her Family and Friends. By her 
Great-Niece ANNA LETITIA LE BRETON. With Por- 
trait from Medallion by Wedgwood. 12mo, ds. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of the late Mr. 
BRASSEY. By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. Dedicated 
by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. New and Cheaper 
Edition, 8vo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. Fifth Thousand. 


On WORK and WAGES. By THOMAS 
paring M.P. New Edition for distribution. Fep. 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
*,* Copies of the Third Edition, in 8vo, may still be 
had, price 7s. 6d 
‘Mr. Brassey’s admirable book on ‘ Work and Wages’* 
will furnish us with excellent instructions as to the way in 


which commercial crises are generated, and the rate of dis- | 


count mounts up to the skies.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


BEHIND the SCENES in RUSSIA. By 
GEORGE CARRINGTON, B.A., St. Alban’s Hall, Oxon., 
Author of ‘‘ Colonial Adventures,” “ Gregory Hawkshaw,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ADAMS’ SMALLER BRITISH BIRDS 


and their EGGS, NESTS, HABIGVS, &c. Numerous Co- 
loured Illustrations. 15s. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture, 
together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, 
and Natural History. By ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. Illus- 
trated with more than 1,500 Engravings on ‘Wood, Second 
Edition, Revised, imp. 8y0, 21s. 


The COTTAGE-GARDENER’S _DIC- 
TIONARY. With a Sypplement containing all the New 
Plants and Varieties now cultivated. Edited by GEORGE 
W. JOHNSON. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. A Plain 
and Brief Introduction to that Science for Schools and 
Young People. Being-a New pery of  < Loudon’s 
“ First Book of Botany,” revised and enlarged, by DAVID 
WOOSTER, Joint Editor of Toulon’ : Encyclopedia of 
Plants,” Loudon’s * Hortus Britannicus,” &c. With nu- 
merous Engravings. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK.. By 
W. R. HAYWARD. Containing, arrangei in a tabulated 
form, the chief characteristics of British Plants. Feap. 8vo, 
flexible binding for the pocket, 4s. 6d. 


This volume is intended gs a handy Pocket Companion 
for the Botanist in the field, and will enable him him to identify 
on the spot the plants he ‘may meet wi his researches. 
Besides the characteristics of species and varieties, it con- 
tains the Botanical name, Common name, Soil or Situation, 
Colour, Growth, and time of Flowering of every plant, 
arranged under its own order. 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY: Con- 
taining a Description and Life-size coloured Drawing of every 
British Plant. Edited and brought up to the Present Jad 
of Scientific Knowledge by T, BOSWELL SYME, LL.D., 

th Popular Descriptions of the hay ‘History, 

and Traditions of each Plant, by Mrs. LANKESTER, Author 

of ** Wild angry Worth Notice,” “ The British Ferns,”’ &c. 

The y J. BE. SOWERBY, JAMES SOWERBY, 

F.LS., J. DE. b. SOWERBY, F.LS., and J. W. SALTER, 


‘ wy >: cloth. Half morocco, 


8. d. £4. ad. 
Vol. 1. op oe oe 118 0 220 
Se. 2 .. ¢e ele 118 0 220 
Vol. 3%). Se es 230 S:t 0 
Vol. 4. .. ee ee 2.8 0 212 0 
Vol. 5&4. de oo (ae 8 270 
Vol. 6. es we 118 0 220 
| aa oe ee 118 0 220 
Vou @  < ¢e ee 213 0 217 0 
Vol. &. ...0% oe ee 118 0 220 
Vol.10. .. ae ee 118 0 220 
Wee tk. ‘.. ee we 113 0 117 0 

Or, the Eleven Volumes, 22/7. 8s. in cloth; 247. 12s. in half 


morocco ; and 28/. 3s. 6d. whole morocco. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for 


APRIL, in which is continued a New Serial Story by Mrs. 
LYNN LINTON, entitled 


“ PATRICIA KEMBALL,” 


and which also contains part of Major WHYTE-MEL. 
VILLE’S New Story, “‘ UNCLE JOHN,” and other Articles 
and Stories. Price 1s. 


“ One can never help enjoying ‘ Temple Bar.’ "—Guardian. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of ALBANY 


FONBLANQUE. Including his Contributions to. the 
a Edited by his Nephew, E. B. DE FONBLANQUE. 
vo, . 
“We have, perhaps, said enough to convince read 
Lord Lytton scarcely exaggerated: wh — he souperel Footie: 
pam ym pm a GY —— its of this volume will be read 
ag: by te ose wh \ 7 wit and wisdom. As for 
urnalists ona poll | writers, ey - , Ly! a mane bril- 
jiant 1, in close and v: rous reason: a 
sion, = an almost mai wealth of apposite illustra tion. 


“ Extracts from the works of the Re yetned of modern olitic 1 
writers. A book to buy.”—Vanity Fai - ea 


‘TERESINA PEREGRINA; or, Fifty Thou- 
sand Miles of Travel Round the World, By THERESA 
YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 2I1s. 

Including visits to Salt Lake and the Yosenfite Valley, 
the Sandwich Islands, China and Siam, The Straits Settle- 
ten Be, Sarawak, the Indian Archipelago, Ceylon, India, 

Coy 


“ As th 





already, the is an ad 
oth and indefatigable a oy and. saw sufficient in the ¢ course of her 
ings rial for a dozen ordinary books of 





evel. She pe, all pk. lace bits of journeying a to 
place, and only dwells u ~ e scenes J were best wort! rib- 
ing. In ent quite out of the beaten 


tracks and has much to tell that is fresh and new, and her 
make lively reading.”—-Pall Mall Gazette.” — 


ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS 
and HUMOURISTS: Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, 
Coleridge, Lamb, Charles Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, 
Albert Smith, Rogers, Hood ackeray, Poole, 
Leigh Hunt, &e. By JOHN TIMBS, FSA. Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote. ”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, dis, 

> fund of agreeable re which ben had dipped into at an 


ace or at any moment wi' of something wort 
nn ving being brought up. § Daily vews. .: 


HISTORY of the INDIAN ADMINIS- 
TRATION of LORD ELLENBOROUGH, in his Correspond- 
ence with the Duke of Wellington. To which is prefixed, =, Wy 
pone of Her ee cee eng eg 8 oy 
COLCHESTER. 1 vol. 870, 182. a 


bi LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. 
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